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than his first ;* and per- 
haps the fact that it is so 
is rather significant of the 
state of architecture at 
the present moment. We 
do not know what we 
want in architectural de- 
sign; and Mr. Stevenson 
and his architectural 
allies are so impressed 
with this uncertainty that 
they would cut the knot 
by persuading us that we 
want nothing at all,— 
nothing that is worth 
calling architecture from 
an artistic point of view, 
and that the less con- 


aspect of a building the 
more likely we are to 
avoid mistakes and of- 
fences against taste. That 
is the only logical conclasion we can draw from 
the principles and practice of the architects of 
the new school of domestic architecture; and 
the way out of the difficulty which they pro- 
vide is at least an easy one. Bat in regard to 
the practical side of architecture, we know well 
enough what we want. We want to be as com- 
fortably, conveniently, and healthily housed as 
possible at a reasonable cost; and no one (ex- 
cept the “amateur architect”) pretends to think 
that the task is an easy one, or that the problem 
will solve itself by being let alone. The volume 
in which Mr. Stevenson records his conclusions 
in regard to this side of the question isa very 
sensible and practical one, and is the result of a 
pretty large experience. 
A sufficient historical account is given of the 





history of house-planning in these islands to space. 


afford the general reader some notion of the 
progress of civilisation in this respect, from the 
general room or hall in which the whole life of 
the household went on, to the elaborate sub- 
divisions of a modern house-plan. ‘The whole 
history of house-building, viewed in this light, is 
the history of the continually increasing impor- 
tance attached to personal privacy and to the 
division of labour. Nor was progress in these 

matters without the opposition which all 
Whe 2 sort of improvement has had to submit to. 
hen, in the fifteenth century, the heads of the 
household began to court @ certain degree of 
Privacy, and to take their meals in separate 
this became a charge against them 


Se Pert of eatvists and preachers, and was 
* See p, 290, ante, Macmillan & Co. 


evidently considered as a sign of the degeneracy 
of the age; and even as late as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Stevenson cites what was 
then considered a good household precept (he 
does not give the source of the quotation), that 
“all eatinge in chambers should be prohibited, 
other than such as are ordynarely allowed to 
kepe chambers.” Weallade to this social phase 
in the history of house-planning, because it bears 
upon one or two considerations in the house- 
planning of to-day at which we shall have to 
glance. But we cannot otherwise dwell on the 
historical part of the book, which, in fact, is not a 
large proportion of it; our object being rather 
to notice what the autbor has to say in regard to 
the house of to-day. 

In the summing up of the main qualities 
which a well-planned house should exhibit, Mr. 
Stevenson is very comprehensive in a small 
space, and includes what every one who has 
any practical acquaintance with the subject 
will agree with in toto. One point which is 
often lost sight of in planning, and which 
(though our author rightly puts it last in his 
list of qualities) is important, is that archi- 
tectural effect is essential to a perfect plan; 
that it must be “ such that the elevation raised 
from it will be good in architecture”; i.e., the 
masses and disposition of the plan must suggest 
@ satisfactory disposition of the masses of the 
building. We might add that the plan should 
be such as to afford also the best chance of 
pleasing architectural effects indoors, in addition 
to mere convenience ; and in this respect much 
more might be done, even in small houses, than 
is usually the case. One of the author’s recom. 
mendations in regard to compactness and sim- 
plicity, bears in this direction, though it is not 
made ostensibly for thatreason. He says ‘‘the 
parts into which a hoase is divided should not 
be unnecessarily multiplied. If a number of 
rooms can be made to enter out of one hall, 
it is better than having @ separate passage to 
‘each. One good staircase with equare landings 
and no turned steps is better than a number 
of indifferent ones stuck on as they happen to 
be needed.” This is also better in the archi- 
tectural point of view: it gives the chance, in 
a small house, of one bit of interior effect and 
In the same paragraph we read, “in 
perfect planning, expedients should never be 
obvious; no steps down into rooms, no corners 
cut out of apartments, leaving them an irregular 
shape, to form closets or give headway to 
stairs.” This we believe to be the common- 
sense view of the matter; but it is a question, 
too, why that sort of irregularity of level, one 
room a step up, and another astep dowe, which 
certainly adds to the interest of many an old 
house, should be regarded as only 8 drawback 
in a new one. Association, the interest in what 
is really old-fashioned and recalls the ways of 
former generations, is probably the explana. 
tion. The same thing in a modern house would 
only appear to show want of proper considera- 
tion. 


j 








Mr. Stevenson takes the living-rooms of the 





house on the basis of the average “ upper 
middle-class” requirements of English families ; 
an awkward expression, which is, however, as 
intelligible as our modern rather vague and com- 
plicated social distinctions can be made to be 
in verbal expression. The style is further 
defined by taking it as that which requires at 
least three living-rooms, dining-room, drawing- 
room, and @ third room of smaller size, variously 
termed parlour, study, library, or breakfast- 
room. On this basis may be added other rooms 
in larger houses of the same class,—boudoir, 
saloon, music-room, gentlemen’s room, &c.; but 
the author suggests that this increase in the 
number of living-apartments is not always an 
advantage in houses for every-day life and of 
moderate size, and that in such houses it is 
better, with the increase of the household, to 
increase the size rather than the number of 
public rooms: and this hiat is, we think, in the 
right direction. Rooms that are habitually un- 
occupied are always unhappy features in a 
house; and a comparatively large and spacious 
drawing-room, while it is ready for a number of 
guests when wanted, is by no means disagree- 
able for daily use. In fact, too much space is 
far better in such a room than too little. In the 
drawing-room attention is to be given to so 
planning it as to suggest the division of the 
company into groups. It is essentially a con- 
versation room, and should have “separate 
centres, such as deep window- recesses or a 
couple of fireplaces.” It is wonderful how 
different drawing-rooms are, in this respect, 
in their effect upon the inmates. In some 
a large party of people never seem to be 
comfortable or at ease; they are all in each 
other’s way, and there is no motive for turn- 
ing this way or that, and no possibility of 
that semi-privacy of talk which is essential to 
the success of collecting ® number of persons 
with different degrees of acquaintance or non- 
acquaintance, different tastes and sympathies, 
in the same apartment. The remarks on the 
dining-room are simple and entirely practical, 
and suggest no special comment. In regard to 
the library, its position and arrangement entirely 
depend upon the meaning which the word 
“tibrary” has to the owner of the house. The 
library of the canon in “ Gil Blas” consisted of 
a treatise in four volumes on diseases of the 
stomach; the library of the Major in one of 

’s inimitable domestic sketches con- 
sisted chiefly of boots. When the library really 
means a large collection of books, the question 
then is, does the owner want them for show, for 
amusement, or for study? If for the two 
former purposes, the library then becomes ® 
kind of gentlemen’s drawing-room, and may 
very well be in connexion either with the draw- 
ing-room, or (better) with the billiard-room if 
there be one. Where it is really a room for 
literary stady, the farther it is from all living- 
rooms the better. And in this case the pro- 
vision of the most comfortable and convenient 
light for reading, in relation to the position of 
door and fireside, becomes an important con- 
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| 
sideration, and so also the convenient arrange- | 
ment of the books, and we entirely concur 
in the remark that the arrangement of the 
bookshelves should form part of the internal 
architecture of the room. Bookcases are sach 
important and permanent fixteres, that they can 
never be provided, like other farnitare, by being 
placed as found convenient, and shifted at 
pleasure. Not only the and design, 
but the actual space required, must be carefully 
considered and provided for. This seems the 
merest common sense, yet how often is the 
library provided for in a house plan merely by 
writing the word “library” on a room of ade- 
quate size on the plan, and leaving the arrange- 
ment of details to be adjusted to the windows 
and wall-spaces afterwards, or not adjusted 
when it is found too late that a 
i impossible. A suggestion a 
eet te chapter, that the place of large 
ms might in many cases be sup- 
plied by a hall of the old type, which would 
serve the purpose of a large entertaining-room 
upon occasion, is well worth consideration. It 
is another way of giving dignity and spacious- 
ness to a moderate-sized house. In such a case 
the drawing-room would, of course, be a much 
smaller room, for the family and occasional 
callers only. 

The remarks on the bed-room.are very good, 
and the author mentions one little point to 
which attention has before now been drawn in 
our pages; the bad effect of the looking-glass, 
seen from outside. through the window. He 
gives this as one reason for having two windows 
with the dressing-table between them. We have 
noticed this defect often in the case of large 
hotels, where long rows of windows on the 
chamber-floors are to be seen, each with the back 
of the customary looking-glass showing in the 
centre of the window space ; nothing can look more 
unsightly. The lower part of the windows in 
such a case should be made of obscured glass, 
if the double window is impossible. The “ fault 





of planning,” of making the dressing-room only 
accessible through the bed-room,.is one that we 
should have thought almost too grave and 
obvious to have been worth special mention; 
but some professional architects even, no doubt, | 
will do wonderful things. The author mentions | 
having seen the only entrance to alady’s boudoir | 
through the bedroom, in a new house. This | 
seems almost incredible stupidity. 

The remarks on nurseries are exceedingly 
practical, and suggest a good many considera- 
tions in regard to the children’s department 
which are often lost sight of. The author, with | 
@ happy faith in the continuance of the species, 
observes that it is well, even in bachelor’s 
houses, to give some of the rooms. the arrange- 
ments necessary for nurseries, as “it will not 
render them less useful as bed-rooms, and at 
some time during the existence of the house 
they will probably be wanted for their proper 

” 


The remarks under the important head of 
“Bath-rooms, Lavatories, and Water-closets,” 
seem rather meagre. The author notes that the 
tendency of modern planning has been greatly to 
increase the number of water-closets in a house, 
and, in fact, to scatter them all over the house. 
He seems in favour of having a good many, but 
does not say anything very definite on the point. 
We should say, reduce them to the minimum 
of what is really required for the assumed 
numbers and nature of the household, and 
place those which are introduced as con- 
veniently, suitably, and safely as possible. 
Every water-closet is a possible source of danger 
in & sanitary point of view. The perfect arrange- 
ment of a house in regard to these matters is a 
great difficulty, in consideration of the delicacy 
of modern manners. The double object should 
be kept in view, of rendering it pretty evident 
where the necessary apartment is to be looked 
for, and at the same time planning it so that no 
one going to or coming from it need necessarily 
be supposed _to be doing so. Sometimes the 
latter object is very completely attained at the 
entire expense of the former, and a visitor at a 
house of any complication is in mortal fear of 
breaking into some apartment where his presence 
is not expected or convenient. This is not in- 
re poe § a difficulty in regard to the bathroom 
also ; probably a good many of our readers 
have known cases where, in staying in large 
houses, they have had to give up the morning 
bath through the fear of going astray in the 
geography of the rooms, too complicated to 
be securely retained in the memory from 





overnight, We agree with Mr. Stevenson 
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in thinking that it is by no -neces- 
sary to’ assume the water-closet’ to be such 
a sanitary danger in a house that it should be 
banished to an outside position, even for the 
gentlemen’s closets. Such an arrangement in 
winter is fraught with discomfort; and modern 
sanitary science is capable of making an in- 
ternal water-closet perfectly safe if 

placed and ventilated, and properly constracted. 
One suggestion we are surprised to meet with, 
viz., that in small houses, or in-suites of rooms, 
the water-closet may be placed in the bath-room. 
Never, under any circumstances, should so bar- 
barous an arrangement be adopted, and we are 
astonished to find any house architect of Mr. 
Stevenson’s experience countenance it. In re- 
gard to the bath-room, the author suggests that 
@ separate one should be provided for the 
servants, though he adds, with a true observa. 
tion of the nature of the domestic servant, 
that they will not use it unless hot water 
is laid on. The healthfulness of a cold douche 
seems to be hitherto appreciated only by the 
more cultured classes, though it is, per! 
even more eminently desirable and 

for others. In his recommendation of anumber 


of bath-rooms in proportion to the size of the | com a space, and the cortile 

house, we entirely agree with the author; they | with its , becomes.a 

are an expense at first, but, as he points ont, | hall available asa large entertaining-room, form 

they save a great deal in servante’ even-|a very good illastration of the tendency and 
modern planning towards concen- 


tually, and afford far better opportunities for 
indulging in cold water than mere bedroom 
farniture can supply. In the closing sentence 
of this chapter we entirely concur :— Exten- 
sive and elaborate plumber-work adds consider- 
ably to the cost of a house, and it may be taken 
as a general rule that, unless we have it ‘ect, 
the less we have of it the better.” We have 
before observed that any one who could invent 
a not too costly substitute for lead, for carry- 
ing water about houses, would be doing us a 
real service. 

An important social topic, which is clearl 
connected with the main subject, is tonc 
upon in the next chapter on the servants’ 
offices. Mr. Stevenson quotes the rules laid 
down in Mr. Kerr's “ Gentleman's Honse,” to 
the effect that it is the first maxim, in 
dealing with this portion of planning, that 
however small the house, the servants’ portion | i 
should be capable of being absolutely shut off 


from the other part of the house, so that in both | year round, and had them as sheltered as pos- 
departments masters and servants alike may | sible; we go to the country for a ‘part af the 
have the opportunity of entirely shutting them. | year to get neerer to nature, and a wide expanse 


selves up within their own domain. Mr. Ste- 
venson objects strongly to this system, and 
urges that it tends to intensify the want of 
friendship and mutual acquaintance between 


iy 
i 
gs 
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masters and mistresses and their servants, which | that they do not. 

he considers is the cause of a great many of the| Im regard to the ordinary town or street 
faults of selfishness and want of attention to| house, the author adopts frankly the vanal 
their employers’ interests which are charged ) srgprabery eng aes. cme the end towards 
against domestic servants of to-day. In all this street, though ing the difficulties in 
we agree most strongly, and are quite of opinion | planning which are inse le from it. He 
that the absolute separation and want of any | glances at the flat system, not altogether en- 
personal regard between employers and servants | Couragingly, but as a system that may be very 
(the fault of which is perhaps equally to be | neeful and answor well if the English can 
shared by both sides) is a most regrettable social | be to like it; which, of course, is the one 
feature of the day. But it may be questioned ulty, but it is gradually being overcome. 
whether in planning a house it is the business} In most of the chapter on materials and 
of the architect to plan it so as to en constraction we quite concur, and not the least 
what he believes, however justly, to be the best | in the condemnation passed on tho “dirty 
social conditions, or whether his part is not to} whitish bricks” which have become such @® 
provide in the best manner in his power for| {favourite material with London builders (not 


soeial conditions as they exist. Mr. Kerr, in the 
recommendation referred to, simply regarded 
the aaadinaie of the household as they exist 
in society (town society especially), and provided 
for them; and he distinctly said that he urged 
his principle in the interests of servants ; 

as of employers, the former having as much/| part of builders, 
right to their privacy as the latter. If Mr. 
Stevenson could ameliorate the social rela- 
tions between employers and servants by| Wwe entirely concur, only denying that it 

good as, good 


uaintance, he 
right to do so; but it would not answer, because 
the mischief lies deeper than can be reached by | brick, we may mention a fact not generally 
such merely external circumstances; and an 
eetuaee Otherwise the nit pealaeieael design for hos 
clien i archi 
himeelf into quite a false position as @ social | of ite red jacket, as hesaid; the drawing 
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is in 
reformer. If he disapproved of the want of| the possession of Lord Crewe's family still. 
personal attention to their children on the That terra-cotta and cut brick are better than 
ct parts among the wealthier clases, be might any artificial stone we entirely admit; they ate 
read them a practical lesson by making more darable, and certainly 
nursery open on the drawing-room, or he might in tone. {n regard to concrete 
lecture married people on the superior refine- | building, there is much anager 
the Bown > deenetie ae ae care oe, Serene cemtee n ae St 
'renc ic plan. The oondi- 
be just the anene, anf ta’ these teslaneus the concrete may come to nought, and the 
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EXPLOSIONS AND EXPLOSIVES. 


As the shadows of evening close over a 
modern city, a sense of quiet, to some extent, 
replaces the ney aneny of the day. Those 
inhabitants who, daybreak or from, at least, 
an early hour in the morning, have been actively 
engaged in the pursuit of their daily occupations, 
gather round the domestic hearth, share the 
evening meal, and pre for the well-earned 
repose of the night. student hails the com- 
parative quiet, and renews his study. Among 
the more wealthy and leisurely classes the 
attraction of the dinner-table, of the drawing- 
room, or of the theatres, commences, and the 
life of pleasure finds its noon, Rest, amuse- 
ment, and calm study divide the time. 

_If, at this period of the day, a sudden blow, 
like that of a hammer wielded by a giant, strike 
the house,—a blow followed by the immediate 
extinction of gaslights, and the tinkling sound 
of falling and shivering glass, the effect on the 
nerves is one not easily to be forgotten. 
Having experienced that effect more than once 
or twice, and that from very different causes, 
we can form some ion of the effect pro- 
rag hats — a of the Winter Palace at 

rsburg, by the explosion of a charge of 
dynamite in the guard-room shortly after night- 
fall on the 17th of February. 

There are four sources from which sndden 
explosive shocks occur; and it so happens that 
we have had some close experience of three out 
of the four. Of the effect of a bombardment, 
the most alarming << from its persistency, 
we cannot speak with this experience, havi 
only heard the sullen thunders of such psy oes 
from a safe distance on the spurs of the Apen- 


-| nines. But with explosions of gunpowder, sudden 


outburst of volcanic energy, and earthquake, we 


have direct acquaintance. Of these the most 


terrific is the earthquake ; as the utterly illimit- 
able power that is behind even the feeblest 
shock impresses the imagination, or, at all 





ducing & disagreeable sensation of pressure and 


|terror. Bat the most 
‘sions into which human agency enters, whether 


events, the emotional feeling, with a very solemn 
startling are the explo- 


it be that of gunpowder and kindred matter, 
of gas, or of steam. 





a degree of light-headedness in those subjected 
to it. It is, however, quite possible to avoid 
this by careful regulation of the rate of work. | 


where inward | 
draughts from the cold outer air are particu. 


internal air in a state of compression by # venti. 
i of this tendency | 
todraughts, which is often so serions a draw- | 


applicable rather to public than to 
private houses. . ee eee | 
to 


we can recommend his book to general 
a8 one from which 








The St. Gothard Tunnel.—The workmen 
engaged in pierci 
, an piercing this tunnel completed the 


In the case of the explosion, within the pre- 
cincts of a populous town, of a large quantity 
of guapowder or of any similar substance, an 
additional terror is caused if it occur by night. 
There is not only that sense of unpreparedness 
for any sadden call on the energies to which we 
before alluded, but there is the added terror of 
sudden darkness. The instant extinction of 
gas is @ usual consequence of an explosion of a 
certain force. Other lights, as far as our expe- 
rience goes, are unaffected, unless incidentally, 
by such a shock. Bat over a large area of 
ground every gas-lamp in the streets, and within 
certain limite all those in the houses, are imme- 
diately put out. The reason no doubt is that 
there is a sudden pressure exerted by the atmo- 
sphere, which drives back the gas into the pipes; 
and the momentary cessation of the flow, of 
course, puts out the light. It must be remem- 
bered that a pressure equal to that of a colamn 
of about half an inch of water is all that can be 
placed on issuing gas without great loss of light. 
This pressure is very much lessthan that sud 
impressed on the atmosphere, and comm 
to a very great distance from the centre of ex- 
plosion, by the sudden development of a large 

of. expiailva gas. a wc ongeey 
danger apparently inseparable from use 
as a source of illumination in any locality 
subject to explosions. 

2 pide ye seca of course, follows from the 
extinction of gas. Every jet continues to pour 
forth its stream of unconsumed combustible 
vapour. Happily, in this case, the foul smell, 


large building, such as a theatre, unless there 
be in command some one of sufficient presence 
of mind at once to cut off the main supply, an 
explosive mixture would very soon he formed, 
and the consequences would be not only alarm- 
ing, but disastrous. In one of the explosions 
above referred to, that of the Carlo Terzo 


































which is one of the disadvantages of gas, is in} 


me one had the presence of 
tend to the main. The building is 
largest theatres in Europe, and the 
the honse ig fall, is intense, espe- 
Upper galleries. The first thought 
one was how to get out. But for the 
wax torches are burned as well as gas 
more important occasions in this theatre, 
which was actually felt might have 
attended by a worse catastrophe. 

There is thus in all houses where gas is con- 
samed the added danger of subsidiary explosions 
that ensues on any great shock, such as those 
of which we have just spoken. But the sudden 
darkness that follows the blow is not all that 
adds terror to the scene. The same action that 
extinguishes the gas forces the glass of the win. 
dows from their frames. The fragile material is 
not strong enough to resist the sudden pressure 
over its whole surface. We are not aware that 
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over @ given area by the explosion of a given 
weight of powder. Bat we can speak , 
actual experience as to the effect. Our readers 
—_ remember the damage done to windows, 

even to doors, by the explosion on the 
Regent’s Park Canal, not so very long ago. On 
two occasions at Naples, that of the explosion of 
the powder magazine at the Port, and that of 
Carlo Terzo (which occurred within a few 
of one another), the destruction of glass 
& radius of 1,000 or 1,500 yards was 
Not a window was left looking on the 
for a considerable distance from the 
of explosion, It might have, perhaps, 
been anticipated that the windows would have 
been blown inwards. But, in point of fact, the 
panes of glass fell out on the balconies or on the 
pavement, which was immediately covered, for 
tniles in extent if all the streets were measured, 


Fee 


g . 

To the terror of darkness and of the sound of 
breaking glass will be added a thousand other 
elements of terror which do not come within the 
province of the builder or of the engineer to 
describe. 


With a great mass of people the idea that 
the end of the world has come will be found to 
be prevalent. This kind of terror is probably 
more common in countries where earthquakes 
and volcanoes are unknown, as the occasional 
sudden outburst of these great natural energies 
gives a sort of education to those who are ex- 
posed to them,—an education as to the possible 
occurrence of unexpected shocks, of which the 
inhabitants of districts not subject to these great 
meteoric disturbances are,—perhaps we ought to 
say ly,—destitate. Then comes the terror 
of evil men. Revolution is the first thought, 
often incorrectly feared. But the readiness with 
which those classes which prey upon their more 
wealthy fellow citizens will be likely to avail 
themselves of the facilities afforded by sudden 
darkness, and the partial destruction of the 
usual defences of the dwelling-honse, is likely to 
depend chiefly on the fear with which they are 
themselves impressed. If there was any ground 
known to these people for anticipating an explo- 


selves for taking full advantage of the terror 
which it would be likely to spread. 

These remarks have been suggested by the 
accounts that have excited so painful an interest 
in this country of alarming recent explosions. 
The attention of men of science, and, to a 
certain extent, of the public, has been direeted 
to the subject of explosive os A _ 
by the great progress fe in ° 

of artillery, and partly by the kindred 
advance made in the construction of torpedoes. 


thumb measurement eo we yore any 
wa; the effect of an un mixture, 
or Ai secwred method of applying it. A range of 
eight miles has been attained by a projectie, and 
by —s the chambers and elongating the 
uzzle velocity attained 

is continually on the increase. The torpedo is, 
¥ , & movable mine, and torpedoes have 
been used in the American waters containing as 
much as a thousand pounds of gunpowder. A 
torpedo organised during 

one consideration, we can hardly say 
of comfort, bat yet to s certain extent pointing 
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: trectio : recent | most formidable, next to nitro-glycerine, which 
in thet @ m ounaneg. Be tbe is calculated at 678 times the force of the 


powder used by the sportsman. This powder is 


atrocious attempte at destruction tgs 
That is, that no artillerist, engineer off ce", or 
man practically familiar with the legitimate use somewhat stronger than that used for 


of explosive substances, has had any visible hand 


not allow our pages, however indirectly, to ¢ 
pop hints that might be used ar M mis-|gerous materials, there can be 
shievous . But this we ma ely say, 
poe Stock of ino aocleek a force v4 Bom in each | in the manufacture, sale, and trans 
instance wholly inadequate to the cost and risk substances is consistent with n 
(to speak of nothing else) incurred in making 
the preparations for the explosion. This has 
been due, not so much, we think, to the employ- 
ment of an insufficient quantity of dynamite or | danger. 
other explosive material, as to an igoorance of 
the rules which, happily for society, contro! the 


quantity of dynamite exploded in the Winter | dangerous operations. Even with all the pre. 


Palace is a gross exaggeration ; 126 lb. of this : 
substance, which is the quantity mentioned in| gunpowder, either by the Government or by 


the telegrams, would be equal in explosive force | well-known and respectable manufacturers, 
to more than thirteen barrels of powder, an/ scarcely a year passes without a fatal explosion. 
allowance sufficient for blowing up, not a room | If such be the risk attending the manufacture 
only, but a magazine. It is probable that some of a substance so comparatively inert as gan- 
error was made by the reporter, for it was| powder, which is not liable to ignite by concus- 
added General Todleben said that if 10 Ib. more | sior or by pressure, what must be that attendant 
of the explosive material had been used, the | on every stage of the production, stowing, trans- 
effect would have been wholly ruinous. The| port, and use of a composition of the terribly 
addition of the latter quantity to the former | unstable nature of any nitro-glycerine explosive ? 
would have only added 16 per cent. to the explo-| In speaking of the evidence of the absence of 
sive power (the respective forces being as 15,876 | an educated artillerist or engineer on the two 
to 18,496); and no engineer would pretend to| occasions of the explosion under the Moscow 
apeak with certitude within so small a limit | Railway, and that at the Winter Palace at St. 
unless he knew the exact facte, which have, in| Petersburg, we must not be understood as in 
this ease, of course been veiled by the explosion. | any way underrating the terrible gravity of the 
Those of our readers who are artillerists will | situation. It is not in these columns that we 
fally understand our reference, and will agree | have any political opinions to express. But the 
with the only rational deduction. Those who/existence of society is a matter above all 
are not, will be better content to take our/| politics. The safety of the fireside is only to be 
opinien as it is offered, than to ask for that | endangered by those who deserve the title of 
farther -nformation of which mischievous use| enemies of the human race. Even as we write 
might be made. Bat it is interesting to trace | the electric wires bring intelligence of the dis- 
the difference between the results of the infor- | covery of an infernal machine at Constantinople. 
mation waich can be obtained from books, and| Dynamite and bombs have been, it is said, 
that which is learned in a practical apprentice- | found, which it is supposed were intended to be 
ship. No doubt the difference is on the decline, | used against the Sultan. And we must re- 
‘ut yet we may anticipate that it will never| member that the more rude and inexperienced 
wholly disappear. We see that the executors | the hands into which such terrible agencies are 
of these mischievous projects have made them-/| put, the greater the danger to the public at 
selves acquainted with the progress of scientific| large. The use of petroleum at Paris, under 
discovery. They have learned what explosives | the frantic reign of the Commune, was to a 
are the most compact and manageable. They | great extent committed to women. The term 
have acquainted themselves with the infernal |“ pétroleuse” thus passed into the French 
ingenuity of the “Thomas clockwork machines.” | language. If there is any form of human crime 
They have learned how to arrange the wires, | and madness which more revolts the instinct of 
and how to work the electric battery. Here | the architect, or of all those who are interested 
they stop; and it is some comfort for society to|/in the grandeur and stability of our public 
see that the amatenr destroyer betrays the want | monuments, or the tranquillity and security of 
of practical training. None the less do we feel | the domestic abode, it is this new outbreak of 
convinced that the magnitude of the charges | destructive frenzy. Not only has there been an 
‘kas been overstated. We doubt if the explo-/ unsparing use of means of destruction, in which 
sion, even in the open air and in an open space, | human life has been struck at, and the cost of any 
of anything like 120 lb. of dynamite would leave | material mischief has been disregarded, but there 
a pane of glass in a window within half a mile, | has been the direct attempt to produce terror by 
or a larger radins. By the explosion of a few | attacking palaces, houses, and public buildings. 
cans of nitro-glycerine on the wharf of Aspin-| Fire is called in to complete the ravages of 
wall, in 1866, a considerable portion of the town | gunpowder. The number of fires that have of 
was destroyed, shipping at some distance in| late been reported as occurring in Russia is such 
the harbour was much damaged, and anumber/as to point to the great improbability of 
of lives were lost. An explosion of a store-| their being the work of accident or of careless- 
house containing some hundreds of pounds of| ness. That for the last few weeks we have 
nitro-glycerine took place at Fairport, Ohio, in| heard little of such conflagrations by no means 
1870, accompanied by much loss of life. The| shows that they have ceased. 
shock was felt at Buffalo, 160 miles distant. It is true that these outbursts of human 
_ Dynamite is a substance which was invented | malevolence are as nothing when compared to 
in 1867 by Nobel, with the idea of ucing|the overwhelming might of the earthquake. 
an explosive for mining purposes which should | Within a few months of the time when ashes 
be less dangerous to handle than nitro-glycerine. | was shaken by the two explosions above referred 
It consists of three parts nitro-glycerine and | to, the city was also subjected to a night of 
one part infusorial silica, or porous earth. The | earthquake, in which, after the first sudden and 
presence of the silica renders the powder less | terrible shock, as many as thirty-six smaller 
liable to explode from concussion. The above| shocks succeeded. Hardly an individual in 
is the true dynamite, but the word is used as a| Naples passed that night in bed. The squares 


generic name for other mixtures of nitro-| and public places were filled, the churches were | green 


glycerine, such as colonia powder, which is gun-| besieged by throngs of terrified suppliants. But 
powder, with a mixture of 40 per cent. of nitro- | the pe actealiy done in the elty was small. 
glycerine; dualine, which contains from 30 to| Campania was only on the fringe of the earth- 
40 per cent. of nitro-glycerine mixed with saw-| quake. In Basilicata the number of churches 


dust saturated with nitrate of potassia; and|and houses thrown down was very large, and | good, 


litho-fracteur, which contains 35 per cent. of 30,000 le are said to have perished on that 
nitro-glycerine mixed with silica, and a gun- night in that province. 
powder made with nitrate of baryta and coal. The great contrast that exists between the 
The explosive energy of nitro-glycerine is | narrow range of the directly destructive energy 
given at from four to thirteen times that of rifle-| of explosives and the wide ares shaken by an 
powder,—a wide margin. M. Berthelot gives, | earthquake may be referred to as a comparative 
in the “ Annales de Chimie et de Physique,” a mitigation of the terror inspired by the human 
tale showing the relative force of explosives.| mechanism. It is a relief to the mind to tarn 
these, gun-cotton mixed with chlorate is the! for a few moments to the contemplation of the 














and is as 1 to ‘633 compared with that used for 
in them. It will be obvious why we employs] mines. That not only competent experience, 


certain reserve i rring is point. We|bat much calm courage, is necessary for any 
t gpg Fo diagrek ra certainty in dealing with these terribly, dan. 
no t 


may well be questioned whether perfect freedom 

of such 
nal safety. 
It is not difficult to manufacture nitro-glycerine ; 
but those who attempt to do so with anything of 
the secrecy of the smuggler are dealing with 
Their lives are in their hands ; and not 
‘only so, but the danger to their neighbours is 
very great. Society should demand that every 
action of all explosive force. At the same time, | guarantee for safety should be given by any 
there can be no doubt that the estimate of the | persons who are engaged in these delicate and 


cautions that are taken in the manufacture of 
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Asmile may be excited at an application of . 
cartridges of “ gravel - 
Americans politel, trout-fishing in 
Rocky Mountains, but which we must brand as 
unmitigated ing. Of course it is one 
to try to kill fish for food, where food is only to 
be obtained by the chase, and another to enjoy 
the sport of the angler. A cartridge of gravel 
op beet containing sb ut a quarter of a pound, 

dropped into any deep hole in the river sap. 
posed to be haunted by fish, and exploded by a 
fuse. It kills or stuns all the fish within a 
radius of 30 ft. or 40 ft., and they are captured 
as they float to the surface. We commend this 
sub-aqnatic infernal machine to the condemna- 
tion of all true 3 even as we denounce 
the resort to the murderous force of explosives 
whenever they are employed without the most 
distinct ground of justification. 








ART LECTURES IN PARIS. 


In one of his lectures at the Collége de France 
on the Decorative Arts, M. Charles Blanc further 
developed the rudiments which regulate artistic 
decoration. Having as we mentioned 
in our — notice, of the five chief prin- 
ciples of repetition, metry, alternation, pro- 
gression, and conf , the lecturer proceeded 
to speak of the five sub-divisions of consonance, 
contrast, radiation, gradation, and complication. 
Consonance is to be found in all art; in livere- 
ture, in poetry, and in music, its use is constant ; 
in daily speech such a proverb as “There is 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip” affords 
an Boglish example corresponding to several 
French examples quoted by M. Blanc; in 
rhyme, consonance is, of course, indispensable ; 
in architecture the use of res — 7 ae, 
important ; in e great building, eta 
aoa. in Heitor # with this law, repeat the 
dominant effect of the whole; the lecturer bring- 
ing forward as a py instance of this the 
design of Wren in St. I’s, where the smaller 
domes repeat the effect of the central cupola. 
These principles, the lectarer observed, might 
seem simple ged coe Roman ex canons 

roperly u , such can scarcely case 
meee they sbonnt evidences are apparent of 


In ing, consonance is of great importance 
sistes wat amet aware of ite value when, 
in dividing, as he so often did, his pictures into 
two large masses of cold and warm colour, te 
took care to repeat in each a few touches of the 
opposite tone; in the Venetian school to which 
Rubens may fairly be said to belong, this is 
constantly evident; and in the works of ite 


greatest 

standing of the value of consonance contrib 
not & little to the marvellous effect of apparent 
variety of colour to be found in the famous 


“ Marriage of Cana,” produced with the simples 

. Rembrandt, again, in his en 

dant use of shadow, intuitively counteracted its 
influence by consonances of light. 

The upholsterer is equally observi 

of consonance when, having to bring together 
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and is, indeed, understood by 
even the humblest peasant. Fashion in dress 
may be accused of but, as the 
lecturer pointed out, it is none the less subject 
to the strictest laws. 
Next, taking up “ ” the lecturer 


showed its intimate connexion with alternation, 
most beautifal and 
> thea ew gece nll as can be 
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line of circles and squares. In the chaplet we 
ae principle of alternation and consonance. 


= 


Indeed, 
other instances, is only a proof of the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of nature, a huge dictionary 
filled with every learning, presenting examples 
of every law, uniformity, contrast, symmetry, 
and confasion. 

One important rnle in the use of contrast is, 
that one colour used should invariably prevail in 
quantity over another. In literature, as an 
example, the comic contrast of the grave- 
diggers in “ Hamlet ” only serves to render 
more effective the tragical finale. Above all, 
contrast should alone be used with a view to the 
complete attainment of unity. In Rubens we 
see light dominant; in Rembrandt, shadow. 
In each the contrast of light and shade succeed 
in the attainment of unity: Rubens is gaiety, 
Rembrandt is the poetry of mystery. The 
lecturer next spoke of “ radiation,” —a subdivision 
of the principle of symmetry. This principle 
seems to belong more to Nature when in her 
peneree state, and Cuvier, the great naturalist, 

expressed this as his opinion. Radiation is, 
however, a principle largely to be found in 
nature; in art ite presence is also valuable. In 
city architecture the “rond-point” is a feature 
of which the French have long known the 
beauty. In the well-known ceiling of the Pan- 
theon at)Rome the effect anced 
result of the use is principle 


a 


illustration of the 
the decorative 
the question of the “ Art 


a completed 
radimentary principles 
he proposes 
. of Dress,”—a subject 
on which he has already published one work, 


but which he informed his readers he has since | these proofs formed the chief part of M. Charles 


been re-studying. . 
_M. Taine, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, con- 
tinued on Wednesday, the 25th ult., his course on 


the representation of the ha 











with two new squares. The yearly av of 
new houses and streets for the last Pte am 
years has been 10,610 houses, and forty-four 
miles of streets. It is estimated by the 
Registrar-General that the population of London 
has increased from 3,254,260 in 1871 to 3,664,149 
in 1880. The density of the ulation of the 
principal cities and towns of England varies 
greatly, ranging from 12 persons per acre in 
Norwich to 104 persons per acre in Liverpool ; 
London has 49 persons per acre, but in such 
districts as Seven-dials, Drury-lane, and others, 
the population is much more dense. 

New Cross and Brockley, that are on the 
circle of the five-mile radius, have been notable 
contributors to the growth of suburban London. 
Twenty years ago almost the whole district was 
in the occupation of market-gardeners and 
8 algo brickmakers. The only communications in it 
characteristic vigour to be found in both of | were rutty unfenced cart-tracks and field foot- 
which forms a marked contrast to the calm paths; it is now intersected by wide, well-kept, 
repose of the Athenian school. To Polycletes | well-lighted roads, lined with dwelling-houses, 
and his works M. Taine devoted not a little atter- | nearly 6,000 in number, and of the annual value 
tion, and to the debt of gratitude we owe him | of from 150l.a year downwards. One gentleman 
for having settled the canon of human propor-| living in the district has been directly instru- 
tion. The Ludovici Jano is probably an imitation | mental in the erection of 2,000 houses, and 
of a work by him; a cast of this figure is in the | is ground-landlord for 500 houses. Within the 
collection. Indeed, one of the most instructive | twenty years, seven churches, chapels, and 
features of these lectures is the ease with which | places of worship, most of them large, imposing, 
one is able to examine copies of each of the} and costly piles of building, have been erected 
works referred to by the lecturer. The second | in the district, and the provision of two addi- 
great school, the idealistic, the Athenian school, | tional churches is now under consideration. 
holds Phidias as its noblest representant. Of} A fine estate, belonging to the Haberdashers’ 
Phidias and his protector Pericles, his sobriety, | Company, lies on the western side of the New 
his economy, and political honesty, his simple | Cross and Brockley district. The estate includes 
home, of Aspasia, and the great men of the age| a very pretty hill, on the crest of which the 
of Pericles, M. Taine spoke at length. Not a| Aske’s Charity middle-class schools are built. 
little attention was paid to the chryselephantine | In these a superior education is given for quite 
statue of Pallas Athene, which has so often been | moderate fees; they are constantly full, the 
described, but the interesting details of which | competition for admission being very keen. The 
never cease to charm the student. M.Quatre-/| boys’ school is for 300 scholars, and the girls’ 























of Greek Plastic Art,” a German work published 
at Leipzic in 1857. Of this school should be 
mentioned Myron (490-450), famous for his 
animals; Labas, whose “ Discobolas” is familiar 
to all students; and, lastly, Callimachus, who is 
known to architectural fame as the 

inventor of the Corinthian capital. To this 
school belong the beautiful Phigalian marbles, 
which form go priceless a feature in our British 
Museum; as also the metopes of Olympia; the 





. | plentiful supply of instructive information. 


his | ject; happily for the history of the arts, the 
of | black crime which Vasari attributes to Andrea, 
to enter into | of murdering his friend to surprise the secret 


.|and Plamstead on the east, and 


mére de Quincy’s work, though published as long | accommodates 200. In addition to the usual 
ago as 1814, affords valuable information on this | classical and mathematical courses, it is intended 
subject, while the recent researches of Mr. | to add chemical and physical laboratories, work- 
Newton have been made known in these pages. | shops, and other appliances for practical instrac- 
The sad end of Phidias closed M. Taine’s inter-| tion in science and technical education. The 
esting lecture, and in the next we are to hear omages approach to the schools is by a road,— 
described the wonders of the Acropolis, a subject | Pepys-road, made by the Company,—from New 
which never fails to yield, in able hands, a| Cross gate to the schools. Many fairly good 
new houses already skirt Pepys-road. For a 
large proportion of the scholars this road, as an 
approach to the schools, is very'circuitous, their 
homes being in New Cross, Brockley, and 
quarters to the east of the schools. A perfect 
remedy for this eae ea has been happily 
provided through another interest. 

The property of the Haberdashers’ Company 
marches with the estate of Mr. Thomas 
Tyrwhitt Drake, part of which, about forty acres 
in area, is on the slope of the hill down to the 
London and Brighton Railway. This property 
has been purchased by Mr. Robert Wallbutton, 
of Hereford Lodge, Lewisham High-road, by 
whom it is being partitioned on lease for build- 
ing plots. Access to this land, now called 
-rise, was formerly by a narrow bridge 
and unmade footpaths. With such means of 
communication,—or rather without means of 
communication,—the estate was useless for 
building purposes, and Mr. Wallbutton has con- 
ceived and executed the project of opening 
out the ing & is road 


with Pepys-road at Aske’s Schools on the top of 
the hill, the school-grounds being on the boun- 
dary of the Haberdashers’ Company’s property. 
This new communication, Vesta-road, inclades 
bridge across the lines of the Brighton 
and South-Eastern Railway Companies, that are 
cutting. The abutment piers are neces- 

















To M. Charles Blanc’s lecture on the Artists 
of the Renaissance, we can but devote a 


few lines. Andrea del Castagno and his 
friend Domenico Veneziano formed its sub- 


he possessed of painting in oil, is proved by 
documentary evidence to be utterly false, and 


Blanc’s lecture. 


SUBURBAN LONDON. 
NEW CROSS AND BROCKLEY. 


No observant inhabitant of London, who has 
even 8 slight acquaintance with the outer zone 
of what Dr. Farr, of the Register Office, 
designates “Greater London,” can fail to be 
amazed by the enormous increase of buildings, 
chiefly dwelling-houses, that have been erected 
during the last comparatively few years, and 
that are in process of erection now. 
accompanying wonderment will be as to where 
the people are to come from that are to occupy 
these dwellings; it is safe to say that 
infinitesimal fraction of them will have 
“born within the sound of sae and only 
a small proportion within m 
side. Within the nine miles radius are 

on 
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Brentford, Turnham-green, Acton, Ealing, 
Hammersmith. In each of these localities 
number of buildings is being rapidly increased 
and it is the same all round and within the outer 
circle. The northern hemisphere includes Wil- 
lesden, Hendon, Finchley, Southgate, Tottenham, 
Edmonton, Walthamstow, Ilford, Bark. 
ing, aed Stratford. The southern half of the 
circle takes in Richmond, Mortlake, Putney, Wim- 
bledon, Merton, Tooting, Norwood, 

Lewisham, — Lee, many 


: 
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years, contributing 
facts that in 1877 the namber of new houses 


i 
added to London was 14,410; the new streets, 


270, aggregating thirty-nine miles in length, 
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flanges of the girders, jack-arches are thrown 
of two rings of brick set in cement. The span- 
drels and tops of the arches are filled in and 
covered with concrete to a depth of 6 in. above 
the crown of the arches. The parapets of the 
bridge are 233 ft. long and 5 ft. 6 in. high, and 
have massive rectangular breaks at the ends 
that project from the face of the wall, and are 
carried above the line. The walls are panelled 
in the central part, and relieved by string- 
courses of chamfered red bricks from Burgess 
Hill, Sussex ; the general work is of hard burnt 
bricks, made on Mr. Walbutton’s own property ; 
the copings of the parapets and end blocks are of 
Bramley Fall stone. The bridge, which will cost 
about 8,0001., was designed by Mr. F. D. 
Banister, engineer-in-chief of the Brighton 
Railway Company, and has been erected under 
the supervision of Mr. H. E. Wallace, C.E., of 
Westminster-chambers. The ironwork has been 
executed by Mr. M. T. Shaw, of Cannon-street, | 
and the general contract by Mr. T. White, of 
Croydon, with Mr. W. White as his clerk of the 
works. The roadway of the bridge rises on a 
gradient of 1 in 20. Vesta-road will eventually 
be continued from its junction with Pepys-road 
to Nunhead Railway Station and Lausanne- 
road, Peckham. Building operations are already 
commenced, and a number of houses have been 
erected on Brockley-rise. New roads will be 
laid out as the land gets taken up. A system of 
thorough drainage for the property is in pro- 
gress. Mr. Walibutton is laying a main sewer 
with pipes 2 ft. in diameter, that is carried from | 
about 100 yards beyond the bridge, along the | 
railway to a junction at New-cross Station with 
the Effra, or high-level, main sewer of the South 
Metropolitan main drainage. 

The erection of # church on the opposite side 
of Pepys-road from Aske’s Schools was com- 
menced some time since, but, to the regret of 
all who are interested in the district, the works 
have been interdicted by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, on the ground of alleged misapplication 
of certain charity funds. A handsome church 
on the crest of the hill would be a highly pic- 
turesque object, and such a building, with an 
efficient clergyman, could not fail to prove 
@ powerfal attraction and a valuable acquisition 
to the district. 

For some time to come the Haberdashers’ 
Estate and Brockley-rise will probably retain, 
to a great extent, the sylvan beauties that have 
hitherto been their characteristic, but such a 
pleasant region cannot fail, when well opened 
up, to attract many residents, and make Aske’s 
Schools and the church the crown of “a city 
set upon a hill.” No amount of building can 
ever deprive it of a good share of the scenic 
beauties commanded by eminences on the south 
of the “ province of houses.’’ 








ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE. 


THis was the subject of an interesting paper 
read before the members of the Architectural 
Association on Friday, the 27th ult., by Mr. 
William Dawes, of Manchester. In the course 
of it Mr. Dawes said :—It is because so few 


that, as authorities on this question, 
there are many doctors who do not think much 
of some architects, but it likewise happens that 
there are many architects who do not think 
amuch of some doctors. Perhaps (and it is not 
without probability) there are snflicient reasons 


to justify the feeling on both sides. Bat it is ai 
matter for congratulation that there are at least plete 


a few architects who very deservedly enjo 
confidence of their eediodd was a a 
‘a few doctors who as deservedly enjoy 
Cor dence of their architectural brethren ; 
t is to these combiued that. we mast look 
t best. and greatest results, for in the per- 
of this important art of planning 
and hospitals for the insane, neither 
; nor the architect: unaided 
accomplish anything very greatly in advance 
failure.. The improved treatment of the 
insane, and the improved construction and 
arrangement of asylam buildings, have already 
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- | concerned, neglected or overlooked. 





student, except in affording innumerable ex- Recovering cases would have to be transferred 
amples of failares and defects. By observing | from the incurable blocks, and others that de. 
these he may learn to avoid them, and in avoid- | veloped hopelessly would have to be transferred 
ing them he will necessarily seek for some better }from the curable blocks. Every medical super. 
plan or contrivance to supply their place. There intendent 

is no doubt whatever = as ae establish- | fication, — the architect 
ments, the asylums built forty or years ago | designs for any new asylums will in the 
were entirely unsuitable for their purpose. The}of cases be su , majority 
money that has since menage them in oe ——_ oe 
the ve roper desire more In some om. 
saltabiee a * have been almost sufficient to}ever, he will be consulted. Of ee size 
construct entirely new buildings. But the mis-|of the building will, to some extent, affect the 
take is still being made. Asylams that are . 
badly planned — reer a are rete ; 
being added to, and in them the existing evils | tecturally for complete of the 
are thereby aggravated. In some institutions rerious casero neceearily te onrablo rom 
every bed is now occupied. Lunacy is admittedly | the incurable, but the violent the calm, the 
on the increase, or, at all events, patients are} noisy from the quiet, the clean from the filthy, 
accumulating, and still in the majority of eases |—~in every block. Forthe sake of discipline, as 
no preparations are made to meet the inevitable | well as for the sake of the patients themselves, 
demand for increased accumulation until over-|excitable cases should never be put in large 


‘| crowding actually commences. It is the duty,— | wards. 


the imperative duty,—of asylum committees to} Separation of Sewves.—It is almost needless to 
look well forward to their probable require- | point out the necessity for a complete 
ments, and to prepare for this inevitable both 2 
mand in the years to come, not by adding to| There are no great objections to their attending 
their already overgrown ant religious services in the chapel 
ings, or by scheming the method of over-|dining together in the dining. or being 
crowding them, bat by making up their: minds } presen i —_ 
and thoroughly maturing their plans at least 
two years before the first blocks of the mew )should 
buildings will be required. lam 

Size of Asylums.—There is one important kept very clearly in view. In the laying oat 


should be at once settled, viz., the maximum |.gideration. 

number of patients that shall be provided for; Separate Hospitals.—It is held by some,—Dr. 
in any fature asylums. We all admit that 1,000 | Kirkbrideamong others,—that separate itale 
is an excessive number for one institation under | should be built for male and female § 
the active and presumably efficient superintend-|Qne great advantage would certainly 

ence of one man, and we all even more readily | this plan, namely, the greater facilities it offers 
admit that 2,000 is not only an excessive but an | to a more co classification 

unreasonable number. Ido not doubt that the | three blocks on each side the central or admini- 
majority of medical superintendents consider | strative block, according 

250 patients a sufficient number for one instita- | then form eix blocks for six different kinds of 
tion; but at present it seems almost useless to | female ts (or male patients, as the case 
expect that committees will have the courage to} may be). These blocks may be, in the case of 
adopt this view in the face of the “almighty |. large asylam, again subdivided, so that in the 
dollar” argument that may be brought to bear | twelve distinct divisions there would be every 
against it; and it is, therefore, for this reason I i 


¢ 
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Overerowding.—Dr. Bucknill gives painfal | wards is found very effective, in many cases, in 
accounts of overcrowding in the American | calming excited patients, and would, no doubt, 
asylums. Among the evils of overcrowding |be more frequently adopted if a sufficient 
may be included the great danger of overlooking | number of rooms were provided 


It is not sufficient that a physician should give | proportions :— 
& passing glance at his patients,—much more 3 
than this is necessary; but in the large un- Bick 
wieldy establishments that accommodate be- : 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 patients, and in some| Working, quiet, and 
instances even a larger number, it is impossible 1 
for him todo more with the majority of cases, 


said to the con , that the majori ity, there- fieati ind 4 * 
fore, are, 80 Coe chief medical officer is} _ 


Classification, —The important question of |qnd Wales, for every 1,000 males there were 
classification is one that shonld be most eare- pe Oe Jeonary 1, 1871, of the 
fully studied. It is a question that is year:by | all classes -in England and Wales, the 
year receiving more earnest attention from of the males was to that of the females 
medical superintendents and architects engaged to 1,082; ‘but in the pauper class alone 
in the planning of asylam buildi The old ber of the ‘latter sex was 1,242. In 
ceclare thentineaa ee Surrey, at the same date, there oe 
num patients in one room, must give to every 1,000 males, or nearly | 3 
to the better plan at inden aleiies same In 

3 ” 


differ one from another toan extent that.not only or classes (without for the present 
demands different treatment from the physician, any ), it is necessary, 
but.also requires special eonsideration from the provide a separate block for each class. 
architect. Patients may be broadly divided into are several of doing this, but, ac- 
two classes—the curable end the incurable,— to the plan I am laying before you, 



















males; 5. Infirmary | for the 
6. Epileptic block for the males; 7. Epileptic 
look for the females; 8. Cbronic bloek:for the 
males; 9 Chronic block for the females; 
10, Future extension block for the males ; 
11. Future extension block for the females ; 
12. General baths block for the males; 13. 
General baths block for the females; 14. Work. 
shops block for the males; 15. Laundry block 
for the females; 16. Medical superintendent's 
house; 17. Chapel. The blocks I have named 
should be connected by corridors or covered. 
ways, and would therefore constitute the main 
i itions on the site, 


If we 


light a6 the sun travels‘from-east:to west. If 
windlews.ef e 1b line, the end 
the each would be obstructed by 

end walls of the blocks. In the 
arrangement I have adepted abjec- 
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vision cannot be obtained. A curved corridor, 
thongh in some cases more attractive in its ap- 
pearance on @ plan, should therefore be avoided, 
for the sake of securing the far greater practical 
and more substantial advantages which a per- 
fectly straight and arbroken line of corridor 
secures. The constraction of the main corridor 
should be fireproof, provisions being made to 
prevent a fire (should it break out in any part 
of the building) from passing from one block to 
another. In the working-out it will in most cases 
be found that by a gentle and scarcely notice- 
able gradient in the main corridor connecting 
the blocks, the difficulty involved in difference 
in levels could be overcome without the intro- 
duction of @ single step. In wet weather the 


-|main corridor might be used as a promenade 


for the patienta. 

_ Exercising Yards.—The exercising-yards or 
airing-courta shoald, in all cases, be imme- 
a > — of the block of buildings to 
which the , and in every instance 
should an jeanne fe _ 

Administrative Block.—A general dining-hall, 
for the accommodation of both sexes, should, as 
I have said, be provided. A scullery and other 
requisite offices should be attached to it. The 
size of the dining-hall will depend on the number 
of patients and the mode of arranging the tables. 
This should, therefore, be definit+ly fixed at first. 





The dining-hall should be situated near the 
kitchen, should be equally accessible by both 
| Sexes, and should be designed with a view to its 


;| forming both a recreation - hall and complete 


theatre. Provision should be made for fixed and 


,| movable scenery, and for all the matters required 


for a perfect theatrical representation. Dressing- 
| rooms and water-closets should be provided for 


,| the use of the performers, and a separate gallery 


for the accommodation of visitors and the chief 
officers connected with the establishment. 

The Attendants’ Hall should adjoin the patiente’ 
| dining-hall and kitchen. Its windows might be 
so arranged as to command a view of the entire 
length of the main corridors, and also of the 
large dining-hall. It should be built sufficiently 
large to accommodate at one time the whole 
number of attendants, both male and 
that are attached to the wards. The whole of 
| them, however, will never be able to be present 
atone time. But this allowance of room will 





. provide for any future increase in the number of 
in- patients, and consequent addition to the staff of 


attendants. 

The Kitchen, and offices and store-rooms'con- 
nected with it, should be lofty sing 
buildings, lighted and ventilated from the. 


-, and also from windows looking into the areas 


adjoining. They should be all centrally placed 
and conveniently arranged. By means of lifts 
to the basements and upper floors supplies-would 
be forwarded to every part. In placing the 
dining-halls adjoining the kitchens an important 
point is secured. It would ensure & more rapid 
service of dinner, and, what is of immense 
importance (as most of us will believe), the 
dinner would therefore be, comparatively speak- 
ing, hot.* 








GENERAL WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 


ameng the works which struck us agreeably. 
Mr. Radcliffe’s “Old Year ending in the Frost” 
(25) is worth note both for breadth of style and 
a very truthful rendering of the feeling of 

at the time of year depicted. Mr. 
Joseph Clark’s “ Preparing for 


(70) is less carefally-finished than some 
of 









Market” | i 











special interest as careful representations of a 
peculiar feature in part of our coast scenery, 
and one offering suggestions for peculiar effects 
of-toneandcolour. Mr. Knight's large draw- 
ing of “A By-path over the Moor” is a little 
over- finished avd smoothed-out in effect, to our 
thinking. One of the very best things in the 
room ig Mr. Harry Goodwin's “Last Leaves, 
Lichfield ’’ (267), a fine and careful study of the 
beautifal cathedral seen through the fading 
autemnal foliage. Mr. M’ Dongal’s “ Lancashire 
Farm-yard”’ seems perfect as @ study of topo- 
graphical character of a more homely and 
prosaic description. There is fine feeling and 
expression in Miss E. Martineaa’s balf-length of 
a melancholy but intellectual-looking lady hold- 
ing a Violin, and asking, “ What shall it be?” 
of her andience. “Ice on the Thames, from 
Putney Bridge,” by Mr. Arthur Severn, is a 
small work worth leoking at; and in “ Moonlight 
on the Sea, looking from a Pier towards the 
Land,” the same artist has made one of those 
ambitious attempts at special effects which 
seem to have an attraction for him, and which, 
so far.as they are not entirely successful, are so 
because they are what it is nearly impossible to 
paint; but they are always, like the present 
example, highly powerful and interesting. There 
are, % may be said, few works of ambitious 
aim in the collection, and a very smal! propor- 
tion of figure subjects ; but, nevertheless, the 
general style. of the exhibition is good. 








MIGRATION OF INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. -G. Params Bevan, iin the course of a 
lecturedelivered last. week:at the London Insti- 
tion, entitled “Waves of Indastrial Progress,” 
said that when foreign labour was introduced at 
the time:of the strike m connexion with the 
building of the New Law Courts, an outcry was 
raised'that this was an innovation. But it dates 
far back. Our textile industries, our woollen 
and our carpet industries, were all introduced 
by foreigners. Our ta y, which was so 
patronised by James I. and Charles I., wae also 
not only:introduced by foreigners, but Van Dyck 
and Rabens were commissioned to paint sketches 
for patterns. In Edward IIL’s time cotton- 
spinning was introduced into Bolton by foreign 
workmen. Sandwich, which was the first head- 

-Of ‘baise-makers, was a Flemish settle- 
ment. linen, silk, cambric, and diaper mann- 
facture, ‘also came'from abroad; but, in return, 
England -has originated industries in other 
countries. jery manufacture was given to 
the Continent from England, Rouen being the 
first place of its introduction. Lee, piqued at 
the slight put on his invention in England, went 
over ‘there. Fashion has largely affected indus- 
tries. For example, at ove time England sup- 
plied ali Europe with bucklesand metal buttons. 
These went out of fashion, and, in 1791, 20,000 
distressed operatives appealed to the king for 

but he could not restorethe fashion. Orino- 


tries, as very often a trades scared away, never 
to return. In 1816 the lace-making of Notting- 
ham was interfered with by a macbine-mob, and 
Heathcote moved to Devonshire. The ship- 


the | building of the Thames has been driven to the 


Tyne and Clyde. The carpet manufacture of 
Kidderminster has been largely driven to Leeds. 








- Bad Advice to Persons about to Build. — 
unfortunate juryman who was seized 
with a fit while Mr. ne oe ena 
summing up @ case in 

eriieaines waels may console himeelf (if, as 
we 5, he survives) with ‘the reflection 
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SIR COUITS LINDSAY AND THE NOT- 
TINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Ow the 26th ult. the annual prize distribution 
to the successful students of the Nottingham 
School of Art took place. The Duke of St. 
Albans presided, and opened the proceedings. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay, who had consented to 
present the prizes, after some introductory 
observations, in the course of which he men- 
tioned specially some of the prize works, said,— 
It seemed from the report of the head master 
that for several years N m had been 
at the head of the Art Schools of England. 
Moreover, that that place had not only been 
retained, but that they had this year surpassed 
themselves, — being absolutely at the head 
of the poll. The analysis of the report of the 
committee was to him most interesting. It 
showed the number of pupils, their occupation, 
and the objects they had had most at heart in 
studying art. He saw that a large number 
of the pupils consisted of architects’ clerks, 
governesses, and teachers, and individuals who 
were named as of no occupation, by which, he 
presumed, that they were of no occupation as 
far as the necessity of earning a livelihood 
was to be regarded. But the great majority of 
pupils consisted of those who were studying as 
designers and draughtsmen for manufacturing 
purposes, and they apparently were in a consi- 
derable majority in the school. This analysis 
was a striking proof of the estimation in which 
the institution was held in the town—how many 
of the inhabitants, and how many of the resi- 
dents of the town had found an interest if not 
@ business in studying art. He had heartily to 
congratulate those students who had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining prizes. He believed that 
they would have few triamphs in life sweeter or 
more unalloyed than the triumph to which each 
had attained that night. As time went on he 
wished for them every success, but as they'grew 
older they had more struggles, and their suc- 
cesses were often very much diminished by the 
attendant evils which accompanied those 
struggles. To those who had not been successful 
he would say that he could conceive nothing, as 
an artist, more difficult than to adjudge prizes 
for immature works. A great many of those 
who studied had much difficulty in expressing 
the ideas that were new to them, and a variety 
of ideas was often a great impediment to easy 
execution, which was a great part of the excel- 
‘lence of good drawing. He would congratulate 
Mr. Rawle, whose work appeared to him to 
be most difficult. There was so large a field to 
deal with, and there were so many various points 
‘in art to instruct upon, that that gentleman 
must in every way be a remarkably accom- 
-plished artist,—not only that, but a man 
whose organisation must also be very remark- 
able; and he congratulated him sincerely upon 
the success of his pupils. He perceived by an 
examination of the analysis that the student- 
might be divided into three principal classes :— 
(1) Those who study for pleasure of art; (2) 
those who have entered for the special object 
of designing for manufactures; and (3) those 
who seek a higher artistic career. As to 
those who followed art as a recreation, not as 
& profession, their reward was an increased 
knowledge of nature and a great enjoyment of 
life, which would not leave them with youth 
or diminish with failing health. They would 
never regret the time bestowed on the study 
of the beautifal. Those who study art in con- 
nexion with manufacture naturally formed a 
larger class in these schools. He had not been 
hitherto acquainted with lace designs, — with 
their precision, beauty of form, and exquisite 
execution. Among these latter students no 
doubt some would become artists. The Duke 
of St. Albans had mentioned Mr. Dawson, who 
began as a student in the humblest manner 
and he, from designing for manufactures, rose 
gradually in knowledge until he produced works 
of the highest imagination. When at the Castle 
on the previous day he had the pleasure of 
seeing several of Mr. Dawson’s works which he 
had not had the gratification of seeing before, 
and he could not tell them how much these 
struck him,—how fine some of his designs 
seemed, and how true a painter he considered 


immediately conceived to be the artistic pro- 
fessions, — such as painting, sculpture, and 





architecture. No doubt many began there with 
a certain amount of artistic instruction whose 
minds were not yet made up to their career, 
and who would (as they advanced in knowledge, 
and found how well art assorted with their ideas 
and desires) become artists and arriveat eminence 
in some one of these three professions. There 
they would have undergone a severe tra i 
and would have done a great deal which he 
thought would puzzle artists of twenty years’ 
standing who had not experienced the same 
training. The work of some of their pupils was 
so good, so deft, so clever in execution, that he 
would be very sorry for his own part to put 
himself in competition with them; and 
believed that there were a great many men of 
high reputation and having great names as 
painters who in certain technical qualities would 
be far behind them. But the student, when he 
had received his education there, was only on 
the threshold of his career. Passing from a 
state of pupilage, which in this country ceased 
too soon, his real difficulties had yet to begin. 
In other countries,—in the Middle Ages in Italy, 
and now in Belgium and France, when the 
artist had attained sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar of his art, when he could express him- 
self tolerably well in drawing and in colour, he 
entered the schools of some man of great 
reputation, of some acknowledged master of his 
art. Ina certain sense he became not only his 
pupil, but his servant, yet also his friend. 
Working with him for several years, he gained 
his confidence and obtained his advice; and 
later, when he began life on his own account, 
had at command not merely his own experience, 
but the accumulated experience of the master 
who had tanghthim. Besides obtaining a guide, 
he found among students of his own age those 
who became his friends. These men formed 
what was called a school, and they progressed 
together in art and in their life-career. He (the 
speaker) felt that all artists with such an 
advantage had a great pull over those who had 
started merely on their own basis. He regretted 
that in this country some such system was im- 
possible, or rather, that it was not the custom, 
for he did not believe in its impossibility. In 
the absence of such guidance he thought that 
apart from their school they should remain 
friends and intimates. If they had not a good 
master, there could be no better guide than a 
fellow-student. Half a dozen working together 
were more likely to keep in a good track than was 
a solitary individual. If they advised with each 
other, the advice would generally be sound. 
Art was like a large forest tree, in which the 
branches spread in varions directions, bearing 
each its own fruit and flower. One branch 
of fart related to home subjects, another to 
historical, and the third branch to the poetic. 
Beyond that there were many branches of art 


closely allied to manufactures, but so high in | speed 


their character that they raised the manu- 
factures into the region of art. Let them not 
dally with too many, but make one their busi- 
ness,—they might play with others later in life. 
Sir Coutta, in concluding, said:—Neither allow 
a first success to bias your after-life too much. 
I have known men the slaves of their first 
picture,—perhaps a trivial subject chosen as & 


earthly career you will exclaim with Schiller, 
“T see light, more light!” even in the throes of 
death. 


Mr. J. 8S. Rawle, the head master, also made 
an interesting address to the students. 
The school has been remarkably successful. 








THE TAY BRIDGE DISASTER. 
BOARD OF TRADE INQUIRY. 
Tae Board of Trade inquiry into the Tay 


Bridge disaster was resumed in the Court-honse, 
Dundee, on the 26th ult. before Mr. 


he | Wreck Commissioner, Colonel Yolland, and Mr. 


Barlow, C.E. 

Mr. William Robertson, examined by Mr: 
Trayner (for the Board of Trade) deposed that 
he was an engineer residing in Newport, and, as 
a frequent passenger across the bridge he had 
observed the speed at which trains ran 
across it, this being, indeed, a matter to which 
he paid sent attention. He only timed 
the train from shore to shore once, but frequently 
timed the train in the high girders. The rate of 
the train at the two ends of the bridge gave 
him no concern, while the speed within the high 


which must have shown a greater speed than 
twenty-five miles an hour, the speed allowed on 
the bridge. Within the high girders there was 
a very perceptible lateral vibration. Although 
the train was not going in excess of twenty-five 
miles an hour over the whole bri it must 


average in passing as 
the train had to slow on entering the bridge to 
take up the biton. He had made frequent 
observations of the time occupied by the train 
in the high girders. On the occasion the train 
went over the bridge in 4 minutes 20 seconds it 
passed through the high girders in 60 seconds. 
The length of the high girders from end to end 
was 3,149 ft. To go over that distance in 60 
seconds, the train would have to travel at the 
rate of 35°78 miles per hour. He had often seen 
trains go through the high girders at less speed. 
The longest time taken by the trains he had 
travelled with was 75 seconds. The usual speed 
of the trains by which he himself had travelled 
was 60 seconds. When the train was behind 


about the 18th or of December, but con- 
tinned to cross from north to south by bridge 
until the day before He discontinued 


joke. I know a man who painted a duck} word, he 


swallowing a frog. He was a melancholy man 
and an idealist. He sold his picture, and a 
replica was ordered immediately. That com- 
pleted, orders for the same subject crowded on 
him from all sides. He was successful, but 
broken hearted. His family were well nourished, 
but his heart starved todeath. Another danger 
common to young artists arises from the too 
great success of their least careful works. Ease 
of execution attracts the dealers, and is in 
favour with the more 


and decay of the artist’s power. I will give you 
@ golden rule to guide you in your artistic career. 
Be dissatisfied with your work so aoe 
think it possible to do better. That be 
like a hair-shirt that will mortify your artistic 
life, but will keep you clear from many a be- 
setting sin. You will certainly rise, but in 
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due to the increased and excessive speed of the 
trains. It occurred to his mind that the oscilla- 
tion of the bridge must have been caused by the 
bridge getting looser. 

By Mr. Balfour. — The bounding 
resembled the movement of railway carriages 
when they were beginning to ascend an incline 
on solid ground, but it was much more marked 

i On solid ground 


motion on the bridge, the latter being much 
greater in degree, and continuous. 

By Colonel Yolland—When the train went 
over the bridge in three minutes and a half from 
cabin to cabin it would have travelled on an 
peepee ac fally thirty.four miles an 


By Mr. Barlow.—His remark about the amount 
of vibration was merely a The motion 
tot ee in. or 4in. The vibra- 

ion was mu same all over the high girders. 
He noticed mo difference in the onamaend vibra- 
tion when the train was over the tops of 
the iron columns, and he it would 

rather difficult to detect this, as the carriage 
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used than when fresh water was em ed. 
James M’Gowan, moulder, hae sagpeac? he 
was employed at the Wormit Foundry eighteen 
mouths, when the ironwork of the Tay Bridge 
was being got ready. English metal was used, 
and it was the worst he ever remembered seeing. 
Its inferiority was shown in various ways. The 
a pay Wa sony — of the mould 
a defective n piece 
aching g a had to be 
Cross-examined.—All the colamns witness was 
employed in casting were used in that portion 


made | of the bridge still standing. 


By Colonel Yolland.— Witness had seen cracks 


.| in the columns, varying from 1} in. to 14 in. in 


length. These cracks were caused by barning 
the “lags,” and went right through the iron. 
The cracked colamns were painted and puttied. 

David Hutton, moulder, said he was engaged 
at the foundry between two and three years. 
The work of barning on was done as carefally 
as possible, but if the “lug” was got firmly on, 
the column generally cracked. These columns, 
so far as he knew, went out to the bridge. He 
had seen Roman cement and putty used for 
filling up holes in the columns. These colamns 
were thereafter painted. This was of frequent 
occurrence. Everybody in the workshop knew 
of it, and the foremen must have been cognizant 
of it. He had seen colamas on the top side only 
fin. thick. All the time he was at the foundry 
the same system of casting was employed. 

Edward Simpson, diver, said he had superin- 
tended the [painting of the bridge. He had 
examined the fallen girders and found the lat- 
tice work of the south most twisted and broken. 
ae concluded the evidence for the Board of 

e. 

The inquiry was continued on Monday, when 
evidence was adduced on behalf of the North 
British Railway Company. Several workmen 
who had been engaged in the construction of 
the bridge were examined with the view of 
showing that the workmanship and material were 
good, that the bridge was firm and safe, and that, 
while slight imperfections might have been con- 
cealed by means of putty and paint, large cracks 
and serious defects could hardly have escaped 
notice. When anything of the kind had been 
observed, the witnesses said, the faulty portions 
of the work had been removed and others pat 
in their place. Several of the witnesses gave 
evidence to the effect that defective colamns 
were broken up. The assistant engineer to the 
manager for the contractors said in consequence 
of the reports which reached him as to imper- 
fect columns being patched up with putty and 
cement, he went tothe yard and made a careful 
and minute examination of the columns, but 
discovered nothing of the kind. His instruc- 
tions were that nothing but good work was to 
be used in the construction of the bridge. The 
metal used, if properly treated, was safficient 
for the castings. The same kind of metal was 
used for such es ene — 
Fe Ferguson, mow w 
pane 2 oe ithe columns had been cast, said 
the work was carefully done. No defective 
castings had been sent out to the bridge. They 
were broken up. This witness was closely ques- 
tioned by Mr. Trayner with reference to the 
burning on of the “lugs.” He said that if a 
“lug” was properly burned on it was as strong 
as an original “lug.” 

The inquiry is p 
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ver, just in consequence of 
the want oA on ious the piers. The in- 
of the holding bolts 
was bat too plainly seen in the plang Ls or 
three of the piers, and it certainly would seom 
absard, to say the least of it, to have holding- 
down bolts capable of lifting, before breaking, 
when they were, in some 
cases at least, only attached to two courses 
of ashlar, 15 in. thick, weighing say about six 
or seven tons. That these columns should have 
been cast on their side seemed monstrous, and 
any engineer who omitted to specify that the 
columns were to be cast on end would be 
deserving of censure. 

Mr. Charles C. Lindsay was of opinion that 
the bridge gave way in the centre, and he held 
the hexagonal piers had more to do with 
the disaster than anything else. 

Mr. John Thomson said he had visited the 
bridge, and he thought there was much about 
the structure and the circumstances of its fall 
which the Institution might well consider. The 


E 


They were mere ribbons, and it was perfectly 
clear that the whole bridge had collapsed like 
parallel ruler. He thought the bridge had 
the elements of destruction in itself, and that 
it was a mere question of time how long it 
would stand. Many of the bolts had old 
in them. A great deal had been said 
the use of cast-iron and the castings, 
but he did not think the destruction of the 
ridge rested with the castings. His opinion 
was that had the columns,—they were too 
small,—been properly stayed with stiffening 
and not been merely tied with mere 

the catastrophe would not have occarred. 

It was evident that the snugs broke off, and 
the colamns collapsed. It was a serious 
question whether or not it was possible to do 
anything with the rest of the bridge,—whether 
it would have to be taken down, or the portions 


in 


a 


parts could be so strained up by diagonal strate 
as would make it of sufficient rigidity to sustain 
the work it had to do without taking it down. 
The curve that was made at the north end 
of the bridge was, he considered, a fatal defect 
in itself, and he thought that it was unfortunate 
that there should have been a gradient at this 
particular portion. 

Mr. Gale said he was one of those who 
thought that, however strongly the piers had 
been braced together, the bridge would have 
been blown over on the occasion that it was. It 
could very easily be shown that a wind pressure 
of 35 Ib. on the square foot would have been 
sufficient to have thrown one of the long girders 
into the sea quite irrespective of the manner in 
which the pier was braced. If the pier had 
been stronger in the bracing, the result would 
simply have been that the girder would have 
been thrown a little further from the piers. 

The further discussion of the subject was 
adjourned to a special meeting to be held next 


It should be added that Mr. Day, in the course 
of his paper, quoted a letter which he had 
received from Professor Piazzi Smyth, in which 
the writer gave a statement of various obser- 
vations which he had made during the past 
forty-five years on wind pressure, and which he 
concluded by saying :— 

“NN is more probable than the idea that the floor 
of the Tay Bridge was momentarily lifted up in the height 
he gale, and then banged down again by positive 
upward and downward most intense force, notwithstanding 
that the general motion of the whole wind was and could 
only be horizontal,” 








A Water Famine.—At the last meeting of 
the Hexham Rural Sanitary Authority it was 
stated by the chairman that an area of eighteen 
square miles on the hillside south of the 
Tyne was almost without water. A com- 
mittee was appointed to jconsider a suggested 
scheme, in conjunction with Mr. John 8. 
Hodgson, C.E. xham, involving a probable 


of at least 80001 The town of 
Sabon, pepeletion over 5,000, hes resins 8 
roused to the need for an increased water-supply, 
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- THE BUILDER! 











ASPHALT, 


Iv a paper “ On the Use of Asphalt and Mineral 
Bitumen 42 Engineering Works,” by Mr. W. H. 
Delano, C.E., read, on Feb. 24 at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the author considered asphalt 
as a combination of carbonate of lime and mineral 
bitumen produced by natural . Asphaltic 
mastic was the rock ground to powder, and 
mixed with a certain of bitumen. 
Gritted asphalt mastic was asphalt mastic to 
which clean sharp sand had been added. 
Asphaltic or bituminous concrete was gritted 
asphalt mastic mixed when hot with dry flint 
or other stone. It was an ted hydro- 
carburet, and quite distinct from the prepara- 
tions of gas-tar and pitch, which were some- 
times erroneously styled bitumens and asphalts. 
It was important that these distinctions should 
be borne in mind when specifying asphalt, as 
their disregard might lead to the employment 
ofa material having few of the properties of the 
naturalrock, although bearing, tothe uninitiated, 
a strong resemblance Beyond knowing 
the numerical value of the proportionate con- 
stituents, it was highly necessary that the 


engineer should be acquainted with their quality. | gort 


Asphalts which gave almost identical analyses 
might in practice yield widely different results, 
if the nature of the individual components were 
dissimilar. Powdered limestone should be white, 
and soft to the touch ; if rough, it probably con- 
tained iron pyrites, silicates, crystals, &c. The 

ion of bitumen to limestone in the natural 
asphalt should not exceed 10 per cent. for 
carriage-ways. For this latter purpose no 
asphalt should be specified which had not stood 
the test of, at least, three hot summers and 
three cold winters. These precaations being 
taken, the author was of opinion that a well- 
laid surface of compressed asphalt, 2 in. to 2 in. 
thick, on a foundation of Portland cement 


concrete, 6 in. to 9 in. thick, was superior to all ‘little tables are all of walnnt, solid, and hand- 
other carriage-ways. It was noiseless; hygienic, | some. 


that of the office to which the is ad-| the corridor, on the opposite side of which is 
rv eens ial cd | placed bly ’ 
nged in a sim gan is 
write their letters in comfort. At the back of) superficial feet, in- whieh seats can: be 
the second hall, a small room with a large table for about 200 diners, and it is 12: ft. 
nine- 


ee ONAL NNR Nea 


and four easy-chairs is intended for rep 
and journalists, those enfants gités of the 
teenth century. Retarning to the vestibule, a) assem 
courtyard entirely surrounded by arcades is en- 
tered. To the right are the offices of the postal 4 
department; to the left the offices of the director- both on entering and leaving the college. 
general of telegraphs; the rooms for 
occupying the third and fourth stories. On the! the first-floor six, each room being nearly 
whole, the aspect of this courtyard is’ elegant in area, and high. 
and pleasing, and carefally executed. Im the 
centre of the open part is a graceful fountain. } drawing 
The walis and piers are pai in the Raffael-+/41 ft. by 25 ft: 
esque style, with much taste and freedom of ‘to be used as @ lectare-hall. Dormitory 
execation. In — ag the windows 

coate-of-arms and allegorical figures represent > 
ing many Italian cities and similar subjects. | rate from theclass-rooms. A good gymnasium 
The Post-office may also be reached from the! is‘provided on the 


Piazza di San Silvestro, traversing the court of the building there is a 

and entering through another smaller bule| The pupils’ assembly- and most.of the 

in the Via della Vite, also suitably and’ alle- | clase-rooms, are lighted from the south and eust 
ically decorated. * fronts, and each classroom is furnished with 


j 
f 
: 

i 
yi 


On the whole, the convenience of the public 
has been very much studied. There are 
and spacious windows for communicating pers are placed in the upper parte 
the post-office clerks; there is room to windows, and ; 
in all parts without jostling any one, ‘and the 

is everywhere an air of elegance. 

worthy of praise is the telegraph-office in 
interior of _ —— ae disposition silent’ 
large room its fittings leave i 
desired. The women telegraphists have their} Andrew: street, Brownlow-hill. The 
large room quite me meee ae the male secemesacbeme Agnes ear Arena 
employés, and ascend desoen' a different |'a foundation, “ 

pr ra P The college will accommodate 360 pupils, 
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The fittings are disposed in double orderin|@rrangements have been made for a fu 
the centre of the room and along the walls. The | exteusion when necessary. 


= 


The goodness of the 


being impervious to urine and the liquids from | especially dae to Comm. d’ Amico, Director- | 


dung; absorbed vibration; produced neither |General of Italian Telegraphs; Cav. Zeppati, 
dust nor mud; was cheap, durable, and easily | Director of the Roman Telegraphs; and Bigne 


repaired ; and the old materials could be used | Gotti, Inspector, who has directed and superin- | 


again. The charge of slipperiness, which had tended the fitting-up of the new office. 
been made against asphalt roadways in London, | _ 
was not due to the material, but to the absence “46 

of provisions for proper scavenging. In Paris,’| THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


waere the sephalt was regelatly scraped! 15 testiiuticn le aidevelogmentel eiieil 








washed, and swept, the complaint did not arise. 








The author submitted a design for a portable 
washing and sweeping machine for use in 
London. Reference was made to the cost of 
compressed asphalt carriage-ways. In Paris 
this amounted, on the average, to about 13s. per 
square yard on lime concrete 4 in. thick, but a 
thickness of 6 in. to 9 in. of Portland cement 
concrete was much preferable. The cost of 
transport of the material also exercised an im- 
Portant influence on the ultimate expense. 








THE NEW POST-OFFICE, ROME. 


Ix 1839 Pope Gregory XVI. established the 
Roman Post-office in the Piazza.Colonna. The 
postal administration remained then until 1849, 
when the French, finding the site convenient. on 
account of its central position, made it their 
head-quarters, transferring the Post-office to the 
Palazz» Madama, to a part of the building vow 
occupied by the Senate. After 1870, for the 
wee again loontod in is old abide tothe Pee 

ini in the Piazz 
Colonna, which, however imposing, was not a 
convenient. As tothe principal telegraph-office, 
Rome could boast of possessing one which very 
much resembled a country restaurant. When 
therefore, the scheme for suitably locating the 


with the Ministry for Pablic Works, utilising for 
this. purpose a large court-yard contigao a 
—— —— of ‘wre Bilveatr in Capite, ue 
ouna 
p wm valos, Marchesana di Pescara, 
he telegraph and post offices have now 
transferred to their new residence, and eam 
we give-an illustration. The facade of the new 
edifice is much criticised. 
Ministry of Public Works has among ite higher 
aig many eminent engineers, but no 
architects. The grand portal leads to sat“ 
bule, too rich and too elegant to serve as'a place 
which is much used, and necessaril badly used. 
Turning to the left, on entering, 
is reached, or, to speak more correctly, 


| 
| 


Collegiate School in Bedford-street North, 


| Liverpool, which was originated by the Dean of : 
Chester, when principal of the Liverpool and perspe of the entrance-frout 
and which has prospered well, and outgrown ite’ of “ Ganner’s;” — & oa recently 


previous accommodation. The new building ie/@rected on am 
in Grove-street.. The instructions to architects Common mae ae 

were issued in June, 1875, and resulted in twenty | Commanding iotsones a Virginia. Water, and 
designs being submitted to the building com- |) some beautiful parteof Surrey. , 
mittee. After examination, the desiga of Mr.| | are hollow, and built of bricks made 
Chandos-chambers; 


John Johnson, architect, . 
Adelphi, London, was: selected as: the one pre.| Bottom, who also: provided: all. the moulded 
ferred, and which could be executed for the} brickwork for renga ate pe 
stipulated amount. A tender for the &c. Excepting no stone 1s 
of the college was accepted, and the dressings; the jambs, heads, cills; mullions, 
8i in 1876, by Mesers. John Torr; transoms, labels, strings, and a Othe 
(the late), Harmood Weloot Bauner; and J; | tion being in purpose-made bric rosie 
Charlton Jones ;. but the builders: having’ failed'| 8te-covered:witir tiles made by Me. Lawrone, 
to complete it, fresh tenders were advertised for; who: alec provided: the: weather: tiling» 
and the lowest, that of Mesers, Brown & Buok-| crested ridging-aud apex ornamenta: Were S8p- 
house, was by whom the building plied: by Mr. Cooper, of Maidenhead. age 
been erected in a manner under th To ensure dryness, the house stands 
architect’s directions. We give @ south plateau of concrete. It is: finished. internally 
view of the building, and plans.. with. pitch pine; the: entrance-hall,. corridos, 
The style of the designin Bespendionlan Gti and dining-room having panelled dados. hall, 
A large staircase in front, the tower a: | the: ceilings: of: the: principal apartmentey, > 
belfry, and the two oriel windows, form jstaircase, &o., are finished with: pitch: pine 
nent features. White stone has been used: in| mouldings, im 





. | cipal entrance.doors are: eppronched by a 


It is said that the| The 
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fi 
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? 

| | 

ti 
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erected a porch, having eight red 
with moulded and carved and bases. These 


doors open into an entrunce-hall or vestibale, on 
the left of which are the: visitors’ reception-|& Son, of Chertecy; the —_- 
eet a i ’s sitting-room. | range and hot-water services, filters, &cy 

a t there is an opening leading imme- F 

diately to the staircase and corridors: as well as house and stable offices has been about 


of stone steps and landing, over which been ee te Ae te upwards of tem bed- 
rooms, 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE, ROME: THE COURT-YARD. 
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Tus Burupsr, Marca 6, 1880 
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ON THE IMPROVED VENTILATION OF 
THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, GUILDHALL, 
LONDON. a 
Tux object of this communigation 

what has been effected towards.the im 

ventilation of the Council-chamber more fully 

and more clearly under notice than has been 
previously done, and in order to make myself 


nderstood this 
the better a 


! 


gards the 

were when I first saw 
was almost 

was no fireplace there was a 
chimney; there was no outlet from the 

into the double lantern light: the 

outlets were the the 

in the centre of the ceiling over the Lord 
Mayor's chair, and’ the: lange, ; 
tube from the sunlight im the ‘ 
were both carried into one long vertical shaf 
commencing above the former. The s 
large shaft, that over the centre of 
annex, put up in July, 1878, afforded, 
other, no relief. Valves, cones, and burners 
to be pat into both to 

The only windows are close: 
each side of each 
opened with impunity in 
the sunlight, which 
the lantern light, 
burning all day. Thus the 
hermetically sealed, for practicall 
neither inlets nor outlets fi 
that 200 to 300 persons 
hour or two the atmosp! 
indeed, and these conditi are 
resulted in very general 
from all those who were 
many in suffering from 
Council-chamber headache,” existed 
5 - means of obviating this unpleasant state 
of things. 

Since the alterations which I have made have 
been in operation, I am informed that no one has 
suffered from “ headache.” Re- 
peatedly in the early autumn of last year, with the 
thermometer ou between 59° and 64°, when 
the system I have applied was allowed fall play, 
the tem sane Walav ene enemies never was 
two 
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it is from the system I have introduced, when 
I see it certified in Sanitary Engineering, 
page 107, by that well-known authority, Mr. 


; 
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here is a great rusk. om . Dy: 
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t}of any system, an inventor or innovator is 


n | in a body of 200 or 300 persons: a few out of the 
number may complain that they are subject to}. 



















aro always. present, will, I feel sure; admit, not 
only that the atmosphere within the chamber is 


ventilation of the Council-chamber is detri- 






rithin any | app! 
the atmo.|the Council-chamber is the best ventilated room 
only or near 35°; it should |in the Guildhall or elsewhere. I may also men- 
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be borne in mind that air rushes into vacuum at 
the rate of 1,329 cubic feet per second. On one 
occasion when I was myself at the Council- 
chamber the temperature ontside was 40°; 
inside the chamber at 12°15 the thermometer 
registered 55° (the furnace to heat the existing 
coils had been alight about six hours); at two 
o'clock it registered 60°, and at 5°30 it was only 
64°, though over 200 persons had been in it for 
about six hours, It is calculated that one man 
heats 777 ft. of air 1° per minate. Here, again, 
{ claim to have & feat in ventila- 
tion, and this in winter with nearly all the inlets 
for fresh air closed (as windows are closed in 
cold weather), with @ sunlight and several 
gaseliers kept alight the whole time, without 
even a fireplace and chimney to assist, as they 
do in most rooms, to alleviate the most unhealthy 
state of things brought about in any unventi- 
lated room with some 200 persons present. 

When the inlets for the admission of fresh air 
are nearly all closed, then the only means for 
its admission is the door, which is fully 8 ft. high 
and nearly 5 ft. wide, s superficial area of ab 
40 ft., while the whole superficial area of the 
twenty-three inlets provided by me does not 


exceed 8 ft., and nearly all of them, as I have | the 
aid, on the occasion I refer'to, were closed. 


It is perfectly well kmown that before I did 


anything, great draughts—down-draughite as | po 


they are called—were complained of, and! that 
the same are still at times complained of, is not. 
chargeable tome. I must not omit to mention, 
as very noteworthy, especially for those who 
complain of down-draught,—that the total length 
of the interstices round the inleta which are 
provided within the chamber (when the valves 
in them are closed), and at which cold ait could 
possibly enter, does notf amount to wiiat of 
necessity exists round the: frames of the windows 
of very-ordinary size for'an ordinary-sized room. 

Let me now call attention to the fact that, 
when the door of the Gouncil-chamberisalso 
shut, almost the only meaus left for freslhex- 
ternal air to enter is through the gratingstitethe 
floor for warmed air. I liad the 
admitted the impure airof the basementtinto 
the hot-air chamber closed. 

When the hour of meeting in tier Gauncil- 
chamber arrives, it is usual to let therfireoutin 
the furnace, but during the — crowded meet- 
ings it is customary to keep gaseliers: burn- 
ing. They, of course, consume: » comsidlérable 
warming power, it may 

ore Bae “thier Voli slight 
of meeting, but y 
afterwards cannot fail to unnecessarily heat and 
vitiate the air of the chamber when there are 
200 or 300 persons in it. 

It is authoritatively stated that carbonic acid 
gas, being so much heavier than air, rests 
mostly near the floor level, and this was my 
reason for putting the extra shaft X. If even 
the seven exhaust-cowls from the ceiling over- 
power it, it serves the better to diffuse fresh 
air drawn from the roof throughout the whole 
space, with which object I put the inlets, 
Noss 15). 16; 17, through tie . and when 
these-are not ired for mber, 
this: shaft may be used to effectually ventilate 
the “ Reeords.” 


To people variously interested: in the working 





scarcely ever a welcome personage, and is often 
considered one who must be kept at arm’s 


I cannot, of course, hope to satisfy every one 


a draught; others that they are too hot,;, but. 
the great majority, including the officials, who 


improved, but will go further and say 
it is ae capable of being kept comfort- 
healthy, and as it should be. 

it really be thought by the members gene- 
rally that what I have done to impreve the 


= 


mental in way to their health amd comfort, 
I have provi the means, by valves” at every 
point, of most effectually prc whole; } 
temporarily : otherwise, entirely 


ly say, however, lig 
ication be made of the means now existing, 


‘1,200 in. 





ventilation, the hall of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has been ventilated on 
almost identical lines, so far as the application 
of general principles is concerned, and even 
there, under certain modifications, in other re- 
spects which I feel certain are prejadicial, 
the result is, I hear, considered “ splendid 
ventilation.” Complaints of draughts at the 
inlets were at first made by some of the 
members, but these, I believe, have ceased 
since the inlets have been heightened and 
valves put into them to regulate the supply, 
as varying circumstances render necessary, 


obtained by them. 
The depends mainly on the efficient 
action of the exhaust-ventilators, combined with 
ment of proportionate inlets 
for fresh air, placed at various proper positions 
in the space to be ventilated. The exhaust 
wer of the ventilators varies with the velocity 
with which the wind passes through them. The 


a accelerated by cones and burners, may 
be as about 300 ft. per minute. 
By ments lately conducted at Hove, a 


given volume of air passed through a Banner 
cowl, a$ various velocities, was found to create 
an induced current on an average of careful tests 
of over 26 per cent. 

I have. placed above the roof eight 14.in. 
Banner cowls on- suitable shafts, in each of 
which the sectional area for egress of air is 
aboutone square foot, giving a total of about 
Seven of the exhaust - ventilators 
withdraw the air at the ceiling, and one of 
them, X, from the floor, through the previously 
existing gratings. This latter, in winter, when 
warm air is required, will, by a valve for the 
purpose, be inoperative, but can then be used to 
ventilate the “ Records,” while in summer it 
may also be readily made to supply fresh air to 
the chamber from above the roof. The seven 
from the roof are placed one at each end of 
each annex, each drawing from above two 
rosettes in the flat ceilings, the other three are 
carried from the space between the double lan- 
tern above thedome, into which there are seven 
ontlets from the chamber, each being 17 in. long 
and 5 in. wide, intwo tiers,—three in the upper 
and four in the lewer tier. At the base of each 
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acy less than ten minutes, and thus closed renders the cowl mounted upon ram 

> make the chamber what it was, as regards | completely inoperative, while, if the win 

“ ventilation,” before I did anything to it. I 
intelligent 


insuffici there cones and gas-barners 
om the quote doors, which, — 

i greatly increase the curren 
ong pig oa as you will 





vitiated m the chamber, 


notice by the annexed teste. I may mention 


tion that since I inaugurated this novel mode of | 








shaft is a wooden flap or door, which om being’ 
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The furnace was | at six am.; fi 
liers and eun.light burning. Most of the 
were closed, and only four of the exhaust- 


lan, &c., also shows the inlets for fresh | past two some 
The plan, &c. — = complained that the chamber 


i 


ir placed at twenty 
within the chamber, each of which is — 


5 to 27, as list, the size of each. | haust cowls from same were closed. The usher 
6 to 37, 08 per Bh Oe ale ot ae eel ; “se : 


chamber and three, 15, wes the anor 
These latter are so placed for 

obtsining a more thorough of air in the 
whole space, which object is farther promoted 
by the gratings 1 to 4 in the floor, whether 
warmed or fresh air be drawn in thereat. The 
total superficial area of inlets is about 1,650 in., 
or about one superficial inch for bic 
feet of clear room space. The w 
entirely closed at pleasure by means of valves 
provided, or they may be regulated as the num- 
ber of persons present, or as the velocity of the 
wind or the sates See 


desirable. There is a air-space in the 
chamber of about 50,000 cubic feet. The result 


sought to be worked o 
arrangement, which is su 
buildings and large rooms, is that at less than 
the average velocity of the wind the air within 
the Council-chamber may be 
renewed about three times within an hour, 


: 








thus :— 
Per minut 300 ft, 
1 ventilator, 1 ft. ; No. of ventilators... 8 
400 
Each 20 minutes ” 20 S 
000 
Bun-light, &c. ae 


Gratings in floor for warmed air from coils or 
for fresh air from roof; these may be used also 
as outlets at floor level. 

1 3 3 4 
K L M N 

Inlets for fresh air, covered externally with 

perforated zinc, and fitted with valves inside to 








prevent or regulate the supply. 
Bouth side, 6, 7, 9, ’ A 
6, 7, 8 10, 11, 12, 13,14. 
Each 24x 2} 18x4 12x6, 
North side, 38,19, $0, 21, 22, 23, 94, 28, 26,27. 
Throw D fuente anbenamnee “~> ti 


Carried up about 5 f. sss. 14% 4 10x44 15x 43 








RESULTs. 

Norah. 1878.—External tem at ten 
minu t three, 9; i 
chaghas ie om - 

At ll am, ...... 59° 
» 4p.m..,.... or 
Four of the gaseliers and the sunlight barn- 


~ all day. 
elocities per minute in outlets from inner 
lantern, 17 in. by 5 in. :— 


Upper Tier. Lower Tier. 
TPs sndeniiia [4% Pope eae gk 


Velocities up cowl-shafte from lantern :— 
200 200 300 


Oct. 24, 1878. — External perature 
twelve, 59°; the room was aise ie 








AtIL a.m. OO 6 re 
” P.m....... G1 
» 3:30 99 seeese 62 3 4 = 


Velocities in outlets from inner lantern :— 


re P.M, seas wo 
o 815, 330 B60 
The gas-burners in cones 


é- 
é 
= 


E 
4 
i 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


ich crowded one. 
Dec. 12, 1878.—External temperature about 


32°. The meeting was @ full one, and a long 


At two o'clock all the exhaust-shafts 
opened, and then the gas-burners in those 
the lantern were lighted, and afterwards 
| BO complaints whatever were heard. In the 
gallery we found the temperature very agree- 


The “Ty +g in the ; And in the dome about ceil- 
space een the two | ing level in the vicini 


lanterns was at i 
T1380 sescecse - | oo 
Ae ee 62 74 
Se ee 66 77 
3 seceeeees 66 | 76 
2s peegenurs 68 76 


March 13, 1879.—External temperature about 
38°. The council broke up at half-past four, the 
thermometer then stood at 64°; there were no 





one, from twelve to quarter-past five. An % 


| complaints allday. The thermometer in lantern 
half-past four was 68°. The one hanging 


official, whose seat is near the centre of the ‘own from it at about the ceiling line, 67°. 
. March 27, 1879.—External temperature, 40°. 


was very agreeable, and neither too hot nor too | One of the aldermen, who had carefully noticed 


chamber, at three o'clock, said the temperature 
cold. There was but one complaint all day ; it 


g 


temperature 


of the chamber, told me that 


View or Exterior 
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was at one o'clock that it was rather warm. At 
"| half-past ten three of the exbanst-shafte were 
closed, and all the gaseliers were alight. 





The temperature at 
10300 18 1 3 3 S15 
Lord Mayor’s Annex... 62 — — — — 61 
Princess's Bast .......00++- | Wi rae ee 64 
Prince’s Bust 7 ptm ih itl 


We only had access to the gallery during the 


& 


@ quarter-past twelve it was 55°; at two it 
was 60°; at half-past five it was 64°; and said 
the atmosphere was satisfactory all the day. 

Fig. B represents the soil-pipe and closet 
arrangement. ( is the head of a 3-in. rain-water 
pipe, which serves also as inlet for fresh air to 
4-in. soil-pipe, a little above the double-dip trap. 
P is an elongation of the soil-pipe from just below 
a Pearson’s trapless closet. From the point Q 
the continuation of the soil-pipe upwards, and 
on which is fixed a patent ventilating-cowl, is 
6 in., and by this arrangement the room in which 
the closet is is ventilated through a perforated 
zine grating placed at the base of Q, near the 
ceiling-level. The trap admits of the drain also 
being ventilated throngh it without exposing 
even for a moment any impure matter,—an 
advantage of the utmost importance as any one 
can learn by reference to page 60 of “ Sanitary 
Arrangement for Dwellings.” 

Since writing the above, I have received the 
following. It is in direct contradiction to 
the results said to have been obtained by 
the cowl-tests as conducted at Kew, and after 
which the “ Sham Usefulness of Cowls” was so 
persistently advertised to the serious damage 
of a most important industry, as well as to the 
great detriment of the interests of the com- 
munity at large. Almost every house in every 
town in the kingdom bears silent testimony to 
some great error in the conclusion arrived at. 

“ Hove, Brighton, Feb. 11. 


I enclose you copy of notes of the experiments 
made at Hove with four patent cowls. They 
show conclusively that a given volume of air 
passing through the annular portion of the cowl 
at a velocity of 18°72 miles per hour, will draw 
through the inside pipe another volume of air, 
which is equal to 29°12 per cent. of the first- 
mentioned volume. J. B. Pappon.” 


The pressure of air throughout the above experiments 
was equa! to 1°75 in. of s column of water, and was varied 
by distance from outlet-pipe. oe 

During delivery of air under above conditions into the 
hopper mouth of cowl, the variation in the revolutions per 
mioute was caused by alteration of the position of centre 


of cowl. 

February 7th, 1880,—Air was disc into the hopper 
shdetvel tos el through a hole in a disc fitted over it. 

All the following experiments were made ner eer 
the same conditions, except as to in itial velocities, w 
were varied by different pressures. _ 

The results are shown in the following table :— 














Revolutions | Revelotans jo are om 
: inute | per minute | : 

Velocity of Hi ' emia 7 anemo- through mae 

No,| air in miles | eter placed meter placed peewee 
per hour. | 4: mouth of| at inlet of — 
cowl, inside pipe. pone 
1,320 420 31°82 
3] ters "e28 240 20°12 
3 13°77 606 154 26°41 




















Thus it is guaranteed that, if the wind at the 
roof level be blowing at four miles an hour, 








at 
shaft from the space between 
on which the cowls are pr fea egg 





Details of Experiments made with Banner’s Patent Cowl, January 31, 1880. 


















































two o’ Mats put out at 
in be re Sey aeitin ns 9 Placed in outlet-| Placed 1-in. | Placed 6 in. | Placed 9 is. 
pate an temperatare at half. An Anemometer reed ee ail ae outlet pip. = 
n-a. f 3 680 Revolutions. | Revelations, | Revolutions. — 
At Lord Mayor's Annex wu. 66 aE Recorded per iNvelocity in miles per hour of 13-63 16-27 Rie = 
's oe “~ 658 — — 64 delivered into mouth cowl, an 180 110 2 
Galle Basaran a. 3 48 gh ved at the inlet } 169 0 | 
Fond BEE serecres 6B - 
55 4 en = = Average ... 196°6 1253 | 63 
1 13 399 $ 6 6830 + — = er «i 
volume. 
Ta Lantern Light « 7 © OO @ 8 @ Percentage on first-mentioned 
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which is only about one-third its average 
velocity, fresh air is drawn in at the inlet, if 
it be properly arranged, and ont by the cowl, 
through any house-drain or soil-pipe in less than 
one minute. 

Nature has a sensible habit of supplying ber 
wants from the nearest point. When this fact 
is borne in'min4, it will not be difficult to satisfy 
ourselves that mere louvres, screws, and fans, 
however scientifically placed and guarded, 
cannot draw or force still air into a heavier 
atmosphere in motion, and which is pressing for 
admission at every turn and crevice al! round 
them, E. Greoson Bannes. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of the 
donors and subscribers to this Institution was 
held at the offices, 27, Farringdon-street, on 
Tuesday evening, February 24, Mr. S. Taprell 
Holland (the new president) in the chair, sup- 
ported by Mr. T. F. Rider (the retiring presi- 
dent), Mr. H. T. Bayes (treasurer), and Messrs. 
E. Brooks, J. A. Robson, B. C. Fox, E. Gray- 
stone, T. H. Winney, E. C. Roe, and other gen- 
tlemen. 

The President elect, in moving the adoption 
of the report, remarked that he thought it 
reflected much credit on all who had the con- 
duct of the affairs of the Institution. In the 
face of the great depression of trade which had 
lasted so many months, and still continued, he 
was very glad to find that the income had not 
diminished, as kad been the ease with many 
similar institutions, but on the contrary it had 
really increased one-third, the total receipts for 
1879 having been 3901., against 2971. in the 
year 1878. This gratifying result he thought 
was largely due to the dinner held at the Guild- 
hall Tavern on the 2nd of April last, over which 
Mr. Rider had so successfully presided, and 
there was this encouraging fact connected with 
it, that besides the donations given in the room, 
subscribers from the ranks of builders’ clerks 
themselves had been increased by thirteen. 
This meant a wider sprending of the knowledge 
of, and interest in, the Institution, in addition 
to the pecuniary assistance it gave, and he 
trusted the dinner would be equally successful 
this year. It was from the ranks of the 
builders’ clerks themselves that the increase of 
subscribers was most desired. The President 
then remarked upon the liberality of the archi- 
tects, and of the trades connected with build- 
ing, also on the donations from the master 
builders, on whom he thought this Institution 
had special claims. Amongst the large number 
who commenced life as builders’ clerks, some 


“would rise, many would always remain in the 


same station, and some would go to the wall, 
and these specially needed the help of their 
fellow clerks. 

The services of the retiring officers were 
acknowledged in a vote of thanks, to which 
Mr. Rider replied, after which the officers for 
the present year were elected, and the meeting 
na 7 2 cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 

» for his kindness in presidin 
occasion, te 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Alezander MacGillivray, aged forty-one, 
died at Guy’s Hospital, on the 19th Sieeney, in 
consequence of an accident at Bankend on the 
26th of last January. He was Mr. Robertson's 
— in the firm of Macnanght, Robertson, 


Mr. David Gow, C.E.—The death is announced 
of Mr. David Gow, C.E., of Neweastle, New 
South Wales, where he had resided for forty 
years. During that period he was engaged in 
Superintending some very extensive i ing 
— em wat years rye he received the appoint- 

vernment Superi i 

Wharf oe perintendent of Public 

- Charies Lees, R.S.A—The death i - 
nounced of Mr. Charles Lees, one of the oldest 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
_— a wo Egan had acted as treasurer to 
k y: - Lees had ail but attained 
eightieth year. i: 





_ Standards of Measurement.—At a meet- 
ing of the Manchester Scientific and Mechanical 
Society, on the 27th ult., a paper was read 
Mr. W. T. Olive, on “ Public Standards of 
Lengths for testing Measurements.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
In the discussion which followed Mr. Paija’s 
paper,* read before the Institute on the 28rd 


ult., 
Professor Kennedy observed that the results 


of the experiments which Mr. Faija had-quoted | i 


as to the non-cementitious character of «the 
material which did not pass through the small 
meshes of the sieves bad at first taken him by 
surprise, but having had the es seeing 
Mr. Faija’s paper a few days before it-wasread, 
he had tried the experiment for himself, 
with results which exactly tallied with those set 
forth in the paper. He was unable to agree 
with Mr. Faija as to the size of the briquettes. 
Mr. Faija had urged that as it was usual to 
specify that the briquettes should 80 much 
per square inch, the size of the briquette should 
be altered so that it had a sectional area of the 
square inch exactly. The difference was merely 


arithmetical, and his own leaning was rather | 


towards larger briquettes than those now gene- 


rally used, because the smaller the briquette was |- 


the more did its power of resistance to strain 


depend on the man or the machine employed to }: 


gauge the cement of which the briquette was 
made, and the less did the result obtained from it 


have direct bearing on practical requirements. } 


He had met with some remarkable divergences 
in briquettes of one and the same cement gauged 
by two different skied werkmen. He was at 
present using a briquette having a sectional 
area of 2} square inches, and with its axis ia the 
line of pull. Bauschinger, of Munich, had about 
a year ago completed the most exhaustive series 
of experiments as to the strength of Portland 
cement which had yet been made. He had 
made about 17,000 i ‘mot only on 
(he believed) all the points as to which Mr. Faija 
had made experiments, but on Portland cement 
of various qualities when used under almost all 
possible conditions. Indeed, he knew of no 
monograph _ any subject which wasso complete 
as the record of Herr Bauschinger’s experiments 
(which extended over a period of dives years) 
on Portland cement. The translation of the 
monograph into English units could not fail to 
be very useful, and it was to be hoped that some 
one would undertake it. It was eustomary, for 
some occult reason, to test Pertland cement for 
its resistance to a tensile strain, though in actual 
use it was never designedly allowed to be put in 
tension. The compressive resistance of the 
material was much more easily tested. It was 
sometimes assumed that the ive resist- 
ance was ten times that of the tensile resistance, 
but the mere tenacity of the cement was really 
no guide as to its power to resist compression. 
Bauschinger had found that the-erashing resist- 
ance increased in a given ratiomore quickly than 
the tenacity. As *to the 
cement, he had found thata priem 64 in. long by 
1} in. square, loaded with 50 Ib., showed a de- 


flection of 0025 in.; loaded ith 100 Ib. the} 


deflection was “006 in.; and with a weight of 
175 lb. breakage teok place. As to the question 
of drying or setting, as a:rule briquettes which 
had been in water possessed 

than those which had been in air for the same 


period; but when the cement was neat, not 
mixed with sand, it did not seem to make any 
difference whether the briquettes were dried 


in air or in water. It would be interesting to} 


know the bebavour of briquettes moulded under 
pressure, for it should be remembered that in 
actual building operations the cement was 
used under pressure,.and. not under the condi- 
tions observed in making the briquettes. As to 
whether cement was weak 


! 


received opinion, had found, in experisnente) 
extending over 1,500 or 1,700 briquettes, that 
briquettes which were made of cementwhich 
had been kept-in bulk for three i 
= gave g average results when fontel- 
‘to Mr. Faija’s suggested 

the use of Portland ania ip SO would doubt- 
leas be avery good thing to get it enforced, 
‘but in the form suggested it was too intricate 
be very often adopted and adhered to. | 
occurred to him to suggest that the same 


would be attained if she messtnenset testes t 


of Ol Sagiaween anal Aaa ae 
of Civil Engineers, agree ge RY 
standard (such .as.that. by Mr. Baija). 
reer and engineers eal ae easily 


by | specify that the Portland cement to be used by 





Prorevny # 


__* Bee p. 246, ante, 








of Portland | the 


TELE 





-better than the tensile test for the strength of 
eement. Architects did not care whether the 
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strength of those slabs was obviously only t 

of the thinnest portion, viz.,thatet the crown 
of the so-called arch, which was certainly not an 
arch at all, structurally considered. 

The Secretary read a communication on the 
subject submitted by Mr. Henry Sharp, of the 
Bourne Valley Pi Works, Poole, who said 
he believed there was nobody who, as a user, 
not a manufacturer, of cement, bad tesied 
Portland eement so extensively as he had. As 


3501b. to the square inch. A standard method 
of testing, as bad heen suggested, could not 


quite agreed with the r part of Mr. 
Faija’s paper, which colliemed 
numerous i 
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idue. Mr. Faija 
‘ pag of nouns should remain on a 


rite h; this was 
‘eve of 2,500 meshes per square inch ; 
decidedly too much, for finely-ground 7 
Portland cements did not ve more a 
2 per cent. of residue on such a sieve. 
newest Metropolitan Board of Ww 
tion required that 80 per t. of the 
should pass through a sieve of 5,800 meshes 
the square inch, about the same degree of 
ness as prescribed by the German official 
still there were German makers whose 
left never more than half this 


L 


Fe 


h 


jdae, or about 10 per cent. on such a 
yng even much less. The weight 
per striked bushel, as omg te Bp Paija, 
should not be over 116 Ib, not under 
108 Ib.; and althongh it was quite true 
that the weight, unless taken in conjunction 


el 


with the fineness to which the cement is 
was absolately valueless as a guide to 
quality, and that therefore the two should 
always be taken in combination, it ; 
his mind that the mode as proposed by Mr. Faija 
was too complicated for ordinary use and 
practical purposes. Very finely-ground and 
strongest German Portland cements never 
weighed more than from 110 to 112 Ib. per 
striked bushel, and, as already stated some time 
ago by Mr. Bramwell, and corroborated ‘by Mr. 
Grant’s valuable experiments, the test for heavy 
weight was merely a premium mele 
calculated to mislead, and badly cement 
meant inferior cement. As suggested by Prof. 
Kennedy, a uniform method of valuation was a 
matter of great importance for both manufac- 
turers and users of Portland cements. ‘The 
German system of official and generally 
acknowledged rules worked admirably well, 
and it was a pity that independent public testing- 
rooms, under Government control,—auch, for 
instance, as the Testing Department for Building 
Materials at the Royal Industrial Academy in 
Berlin,—were not yet established in England. 
However reliable and trustworthy a private 
Portland cement tester,—as Mr. Faija, for in- 
stance,—might be, sellers and buyers did very 
frequently not agree on employing for thie pur- 
pose the same person, and difficulties arose 
Those makers who gave themselves the utmost 
trouble and did not shrink from extra expense | 
in order to produce a thoroughly good Portland | 
cement, which was much stronger than was 
generally specified, could in most instances not 
obtain a higher price than those who supplied 
oe which was worth much less in 
ity, and merely came up to the requirements 
of the specification. This was no inducement 
for makers to improve their produce. Portland 
en therefore, ided it stood the pre- 
minary tests for fineness, weight,expansion, and | 
Contraction,—should be valued, like every other 
kind of merchandise, according to ite quality, in 
the same way, for instance, as in the case 
of alcohols, where the overproof was paid for. 
A cement at 50s. per ton might be much 
than another cement at 40s. per ton this 
depended entirely on the q 


s 





; 
uality,—namely, the 
quantities of sand with which each coment eould 


quired to know was the resistance ) 
Would offer to # crashing force. = eer lg 
Professor Kennedy that to test the strength of 
* cement briquette not moulded under pressure, 
was to test the material in a way in which it 


Was never used in actual - 
Ten Pofeuor weot on to\refar to. the 
tothe, ic the use of the microscope was likely 


w on the way in which cementeand limes 
of all kind 
ra iad tae for mang oo 


square jhad been practical and useful. The practical j 


suggestion made by Professor Kennedy as to the 
adoption by the Institute of a standard of excel- 
lence for Portland cement was one which would 
receive due consideration. To specify that the 


«| cement used should conform to such a standard 


would certainly be much more simple, and 
therefore far more practicable, than the insertion 
in the specification of the particulars and condi- 
tions suggested by Mr. Faija. But, important 
@8 was the quality of the cement, its manipula- 
tion was even more important. However good 
and uniform in quality the material might be, 
the results obtained would vary greatly in pro. 
porticn to the way in which it was gauged, and 
the interval which elapsed between gauging and 
using. 
The vote of thanks having been carried, 


Mr. Faija briefly replied on some of the points 
terminated. i 


raised, and the meeting 








PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS. 

Employers’ Liability for Injuries Bill.—The 
Bill brought in by Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Cameron, 
and other members, to amend the law as to 
employers’ liability for injuries done to their 
servants, has been printed. The principal clause 
sets forth that, where proceeding is brought 
for recovery of damages or compensation for 
bodily injury or loss of life sustained after the 
passing of the Act, it shall not be a ground of 
defence 

“ That the person by w inj 
is alleged to have “enw Bhs peti ts = Beste 
mon employment with the person injured or killed, or that 
the risk of injury or loss of life was knowingly or volun- 
tarily incurred by the person injured or killed in the course 
of his empicyment,” 
unless it appears that the person injured or 
killed materially contributed by his own negli- 
gence to the accident. Notice of the action 
must be made within six weeks, and the action 
commenced within six months of the accident. 

The Government Land Bills.—The Billa pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor in the House of 


Lords, to “facilitate sales, leases, and other | the 


dispositions of settled land, and for promoting 
the execution of improvements thereon,” and for 
making better provision respecting the remunera- 
tion of solicitors in conveyancing and other non- 
contentious business, have been issued. 
former measure consists of fifty-five clauses, 
which deal principally with the subjects of sale, 


.|enfranchisement, exchange, and partition; of 


leases, of the application of purchase and other 
capital money, of improvements, of contracts, of 
trustees, of Court procedare, of restrictions and 
savings, of existing settlements, and of limited 
ownership ; with a number of provisions of sup- 
plemental and general application and modifica- 
tion respecting Ireland. 

The Liverpool Water Bill.—In the House of 
Commons, on the 24th ult., the rejection of this 
Bill was moved by Mr. Hill, member for 
Worcester, who opposed the scheme in the 
interests of districts in the Severn Valley. The 
hon. member laid down the games = 
Liver had no “geographical” rig 
sscronr the Vyrnwy. Mr. Monk, in seconding 
the motion, urged that Liverpool ought toshare 
the waters of Thirlmere with Manchester. 
Mr. R. Yorke supported the Bill on behalf of 


orty 
be much benefited by the construction of the 
works, inasmuch as they would tend to regulate 
the supply of water and diminish floods. Ulti- 
mately, on the proposition of Mr. Selater-Booth 
the Bill was read a second time and referred to 
hybrid committee. 
. Cesta from the ie Fo the House of 
the 27th ult. wper, on 
da certain official letters oa the formation 
a gallery of casts from the antique, took oeca- 


had been admitted by the Prime Minister. 
sum of 2,0001. a year for five years was all the 
State was asked to contribute to this object; 


‘and he thought that when such enormous sums 








ture asked for, regard being had to the many 
other claims for science and art which the 
Government felt themselves bound to entertain. 
The Water Supply of London.—In the House 
of Commons, on Tuesday, the Home 
brought in the Metropolis Water Bill. He 
said that the Government had come to the 
conclusion that the first preliminary to any 
effective measure must be an incorporation of 


= 
: 
i 
; 
3 
I 


y proposed 
to be created by the Bill, which should have 
absolute power over the supply of water to the 
eo It was proposed also that they 

ae “oer ne pam the property and rights 
which they might possess on the 1st of January 
or acquire before the 30th of June. It was not 


that the State should be put under any 
contribution for the purchase-money, but the 


given was twenty- 
dition to this, there 


paid 
portions to different companies, in payment for 


shares. He calculated that the saving in the 
first year would be about 50,000/.; but, in addi- 
tion, there would be further savings from con- 
solidation of staff, &c. With regard to the com- 
position of the Water Trust, he proposed that it 
should consist of twenty-one members,—namely, 
three paid members (a chairman at 2,000/. and 
two vice-chairmen at 1,800/.), the Lord Mayor 
and chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (ee officio), two members nominated by 
Local Government Board and the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, two nominated by the 
Commissioners of Sewers and the Metro- 
Board, and twelve members elected by 
itan boroughs and by the water 


F 


The | consumers north and south of the Thames not 


prehended in any borough. There is pro- 
vision for a sinking fund to rp me on 
in eighty years. It is proposed ras 

ny mA perl into actual operation until 
1. 


FE 








VALUE OF BUILDING LAND AT 
WILLESDEN. 
Ow Friday in last week Messrs. Baker & Sons, 
at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse- yard, con- 
ducted the sale of a large quantity 
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EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 


City of London Society of Artists.—The first 
exhibition of this newly-formed society is now 
open in the Skinner's Hall, Dowgate Hill. There 
are nearly 200 pictures hung in the great hall, 
and in ante-room about 140 water-colour 
drawings. There are also a few pieces of sculp- 
ture, including Count Gleichen’s bust in terra- 
cotta of the Prince of Wales, Mr. Birch’s bust 
of the Lord Mayor, which is presented to the 
Lady Mayoress by the Society, and Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft’s large marble statue, “ Lot’s Wife, 
which was inthe Royal Academy. Sir Frederick 
Leighton and several other artists of distinction, 
— Academicians, Associates, and “un - at- 
tached,”—are re ted by the works hung. 
Nearly 3,000 works, it is said, were submitted to 
the hanging-committee. : 

The Institute of Art.—The bi-annual collection 
of works of art for exhibition and sale in the 
Condnuit-street Galleries was opened on Monday 
to the general public. It includes original 
sketches and studies, copies in oil and water- 
colours, etchings, painting for decorative pur- 
poses, drawings in black and white, and a quan- 
tity of art needlework, lacework, painting on 
china and clay, and miscellaneous fancy work. 
The title adopted by those who manage this sale 
is @ misnomer, especially as an older Institution, 
the Society for the Fine Arts (also a bad title) 
holds its meetings at the same address. 

Manchester.—The annual exhibition of the 
Manchester Academy of Fine Arts has been 
opened at the Royal Institution. It is a fair 
representative collection. In the same city, 
Messrs. Agnew have opened their eleventh annual 
exhibition of selected pictures in their galleries 
in Exchange-street. 








RAILWAY EXTENSIONS. 


West Brompton to Fulham.—The new line 
from the West Brompton Station of the District 
Railway to Fulham has been, after some 
engineering difficulties, completed, and the 
stations are also finished. The line descends 
from the level of the West Brompton Station 
till it is 10 ft. below the West London Extension 
line, where it enters a tunnel, and passes beneath 
that line and the Stamford Bridge Ranning 
Ground. An open cutting extends from this 
point to the Walham-green Station, which has 
two platforms 300 ft. in length. Another tunnel 
takes the line below the omnibus route to 
Patney, and the line then crosses a portion of 
Eel Brook-common, and, gradually ascending, is 
carried up to Parson’s-green Station, passing 
through open fields and garden ground. Mans. 
ter-road, King’s-road, and Hurlingham-lane are 
crossed by girder-bridges, and a viaduct is 
reached, forming the last half-mile of the line, 
and terminating at Willow Bank, close to the 
parish church, Fulham Old Town, and Patney- 
bridge. The terminal station has been erected 
in the grounds of Willow Bank, though the house 
remains. A pier is being constructed for steam- 
boats and ferry to cross the Thames. The 
engineer is Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Mr. Clemmence 
carrying out the stations. The contractors are 
Mesers. Lucas & Aird. The line was opened on 
Monday last. 

Newbury to Didcot—Messrs. Tancred and 
Falkiner, who are ing the section of 
the new line of railway between Newbury and 
Didcot, are throwing considerable energy into 
the works. Preparations are being made for 
the erection of a bridge over the London-road 
and for a distance of some four miles northward 
the earthworks are ready to receive the metals. 
ee, oe i station has been 
se on the south si i 
through unas tea side of the road leading 

anton to Kettering —On the 1st inst. 
branch line of the Midland Railway Son Maas 
to Kettering was opened for passenger traffic. 
This is a continuation of an extension of the 
Midland system from Nottingham to Melton 
Mowbray, by means of which a new route for 
mineral traffic from the coalfields to London is 
opened up, which will relieve the main line 
passing through Leicester. The extension from 
Manton on the Leicester and Pete. 
line to Kettering is about sixteen miles long, and 
we ai eet character of the 
orks, ine one of the largest viaducts in 
the kingdom. The 


viaduct over the valley of th 
Welland consists of eighty-two mane eae ft. 
span, the being 69 ft. from the 


Sround to the level of the rails. The total length 








is 1,286 yards, or nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. The contract, exclusive of rails 
sleepers, was 650,000/., or about 41,2001. per 
mile. 








WORKS BY DIFFERENT BUILDERS 
ON THE SAME PREMISES AT THE SAME 
TIME. 

METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Tue district surveyor for St. James's, West- 
minster, summoned Messrs. Dennett & Co., the 
well-known fireproof-floor bailders,for not giving 
notice, as required by the Act, of work about 
to be executed by them at the St. James's 
theatre. 


The compleinant said that certain works had been ex- 
ecuted at Be. James’s Theatre, and smong works 
was a fireproof flooring which had been constructed 
by the defendants. Tbat was a kind of a was 
constructed of concrete, and the efficiency of it depended 
very much upon the care with which the work was done. 
In this case other works were being done at the 
the same time by Mr. Bradwell, and Mr. Bradwell told him 
that he was not doing the fire-proof or staircase, 
but that that was being done by Messrs. 
pendently of him. His worship would be @ 
exceptional responsibility was thrown on the district 
surveyor in reference to public buildings, as clause 30 of 
the Act stated that ‘‘ notwithstanding ao here con- 
tained, every public building, inclading walls, roof: 
and staircases, shall be constructed in such manner as may 
be approved by the district surveyor.” If the builder 
took exception to the requirements of the surveyor, 
the parties had to before the M 
whose decision was final. It was ‘ore extremely 
desirable that the district surveyor should receive notice 
of all works being constructed at a theatre, where the 
lives of the public were placed in danger. He did not 
mean for a ang ot to 7 os Messrs. mine yp Yow 
was dangerous, for he bo particulars 
not ante What he said was that Messrs. Dennett, 
independent builders, should have sent him notice 

articulars, on which he could make a survey of the work 
one. The term builder was defined by the Act to mean 
‘a master builder or other person employed to execute, 
or who actually executes, any work in any,building.”” Now, 
a practice pe among contractors, which his worship 


* 





might not have heard of. A general contract was taken 
cited ene aly wm ‘The parent maeie, 
called s provisional amount. i 

said in bee specification ouch and ouch © Seer shell. beane- 
cuted by Messrs. Dennett, and so much shall be 
provided for their work. Messrs. Dennett work in 


z 


that way, and as fares he understood they claimed to 
exempted from giving special notice to the district 
veyor on the ground that they were working 
general contractor; but inasmuch as the general 
tractor was not ible for Messrs. Dennett's work, 
and the money simply passed bis hands as a matter 
of convenience, the surveyor not come upon the 
general contractor, because he would at once say, — “‘I 
did not do the ‘work, I only pay the —, con- 
venience.” Therefore, the district was the 
encteee of Be oe ought ees to be io infiemed = 
was t @ person em mn an we 
oe erat net al biti say elenecohoeld be com- 
mu . 

Mr. Bradwell had given a notice which io 
terms included all the work, but according to 
the district surveyor, had repudiated any re- 
sponsibillty for Mesers. Dennett’s work, sa; 
Messrs. Dennett must be responsible for it. At 
the hearing of the case, however, Mr. Bradwell 
threw over the district surveyor by stating that 
the whole of the work done was in his contract, 
and that he supposed he should be responsible 
for it. The summons was accordingly dismissed 
but costs were refused to the defendants. 

The real question which the District 
thought he was going to try here is one of im- 
portance. If two, or even more, independen 
builders are employed at the same ti 
same building, say in making addi 
alterations, for which notice is required by 
Act, must not each give notice to the 
Surveyor, and is not each liable for the fall 
due for alterations? Except one of the builders 
give notice for, and accept the responsibility of 
the whole, this certainly is so. Nor can the 
matter proceed unless each give notice. 
We willstate a case that occurred. Considerable 
alterations and additions were being made in a 
large building of which a notice had 
been given by a builder, say Smith. In the 
course of the works two large ovens were erected 
in @ manner contrary to the Act, and the build- 
ing was heated throughout by hot-water pi 
which were gna io 
connexion with wood-work. To the story 
as short as possible, Smith, who paid no atten- 
tion to notices of errors, was summoned 
police-court, but, before the a 
formed the District Surveyor that he had 
whatever to do with the erroneous works, the 
ovens being executed for the owners by, say 
Jones; the hot-water apparatus by, say Robiu- 
son ; and that even if the should call 
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upon him to rectify the errors, he had no power 
to do so. Jones and Robinson being threatened 
with proceedings for not giving notice, made 

ultimately doing so, and by 


li 


peace by 


the works to comply with the Act. In sucha 


and | case as this the District Surveyor is, of course, 


exposed to the imputation of endeavouring to 
obtain treble fees, for such the law would give 
if he were unwise enongh to enforce it. Bat in 
the proper discharge of his duty he would be 
bound to insist on separate notices. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 
CARTER U. THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Tuts case was heard in the Lord Mayor's 
Court on the 26th ult., before the Recorder 
(Sir Thomas Chambers) and a special jury. It 
was a claim for compensation in respect of certain 
property in the Minories. 

In his evidence, the claimant, Mr. W. Carter, stated that 


he was a member of a firm trading in the Minories as 
dealers in ontane furniture, articles of vertu, and bric-a- 


brace. They had acquired the freehold of the various lands 
and hereditaments, which valued at 69,334/. Those 
lands were known as 14, 15, i ith premises 


16, Minories, with 
. The 





THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY VU. THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


On the 27th ult. Mr. Mellor, Q.C., presided as 
assessor, over a special jury, at the Middlesex 
Sheriff's Court, Red Lion-square, in the com- 
pensation case of the Drapers’ Company v. 
The Metropolitan Railway, to determine the 
amount to be awarded for five houses and three 
warehouses in the Minories, the same being 
required for the extension of the Metropolitan 


Railway. 

The jury went to view the property, and on their return 
heard ° si? wat which occupied the whole day. The 
property was let at 2101.8 , and the lease had twenty- 


one yearstorun. The ¢ was 2,9402. on the four per 
cent, table, and the reversion was valued at 4,9071., 
making 7,547/., to which the usual ten per cent. was to be 
added of 7541., making the claim 8,316. é 

No witnesses were called on the age of the railway eom- 

y, and on Mr. Grantham (for the claimants) asking the 

jury to award the yng tape i a, a — way 
company) insisted, in his address compensa- 
tion sawed not amouut to more than 4,7431., in addition to 
which the railway company would have to A the expense 
of the proceedings and expense of reinvestment 
of the money, 

The jury, after an absence of nearly half an hour, 
ieemed the compensation at 7,336/. 








SUB-CONTRACTOR’S CLAIM. 
WOODFORD Vv. GREEN AND ANOTHER. 


Txts case was tried at Warwick Assizes a few 
days ago, before Chief Justice Cockburn. The 
plaintiffs were Messrs. Joseph Woodford & 
Sons, plasterers, Northampton, and the de- 
fendants were Messrs. Green rag builders 
and contractors, Wellingboroug action 
was brought to recover 801. 10s., the balance of 
: tract 

gee 1 
The plaintiffs’ case was Snnoee ne, oesnienst 


othe Sedetonte 8 t. 

lor paymen 

Mr. Buszard, Q.C., on behalf of the defendants, al 
bea fully? pS npnercoerypes $reg har toray 
of the architect was to be obtained befure the balance of 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


‘ety.—At the winter 
ciety held in Bristol recently, the president, 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry, gave a0 
Place and vee of aed a 
. F. F. Fox @ paper Bristol 
pt Tailors’ Guild; and Mr, W. George fol. 
jowed with one on — 
authentic ed of —_— ” in which, after 
ferring to the conjectur 
“ History” and Seyer’s Memoirs 
said the first undoubted authentic plan of Bristol 
hitherto registered by pape tren e-em et _ 
as Hoefnagle’ 
per ye Be, of Braun’s or Bruin’s “Civitates 


Orbis Terrarum,” printed at ays mg in 1581, 

This plan is well known through cheap fac- 

simile issued @ few years since by Mr. John 
ristol did not 


i 
: 


Lavars, of B There appear to 
have been an ind of the city 
from 1568 until 1671, when the of James 
Millerd’s delightful plans were issued. To 
William Smith, the learned herald and wage 


historian, they were indebted for the 
authentic plan of Bristol; and for the second 
to James Millerd, mercer, ‘ cittizen and inbabit- 
ant thereof.” Sir John Maclean next read a 
r on “The Earthworks at Symond’s Yat, 
pape - - rs 
in the parish of English Bicknor.” The author 
was of opinion that the remains 
Yat were not Roman, but i 
fortification was raised to resist the crossing of 
the Wye by an advancing enemy. That enemy 
was not the Romans, as he was not aware of 
any determined resistance to the 
in that district ; but the defence must 
against the Saxon invader. A number of 
of Gloucester, lent by Mr. Ww. Waller, 
exhibited, and Mr. John Taylor gave a 
description of them. They were shown by 
aid of the oxy-hydrogen lantern. Mr. J. 
Nicholls read a paper on “ in 
Neighbourhood of Bristol.” Two other papers 
were taken ag read. One was by Mr. T. 8. 
Pope, on “ Early Work lately discovered in the 
Bristol Cathedral” ; and the other by Mr. John 
Taylor, on “Thornbury Castle in 
Shakspeare’s Henry VIII.” 

Oxford.—At @ meeting of the Oxford Archi- 
tectaral and Historical Society, on the 17th 
ult., Mr. W. H. Turner, of the Bodleian 
read an interesting paper on the i 
records of Oxford in the sixteenth century. . 
James Parker afterwards made some remarks on 
the relations between the University and theCity. 
He pointed out that it was almost 
to imagine that two distinct could 
exist within one set of walls being an- 
tagonistic, A very important series of stycas, 
illustrative of Northambrian history, was then 
exhibited, and some remarks made on them 
by Dr. Fairless, 

Cambridge—At @ general meeting of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, on the 16th 
ult. Mr. Lewis (in the absence of Dr. W. R. 
tg ne and commented on a 

ge reury 24 in. » Wearing a 
cap and sandals Pardes Se and ‘ 
ing in his left hand a purse tecamaaak the 
right hand is extended, and doubtless once bore 
his herald’s wand (caduceus): the right foot is 
broken off short, the remainder being probably 
on ® pedestal which has been lost. inter- 
ss ‘gure,—stated to be the third of the kind 
which the neighbourhood has yielded in the 
Present century,—was found about four years 
*80 in afield between Fenstanton and Conington, 
snd is thought to be of Gallic or even of Romano- 
manship. Professor Hughes and 

on 
discovered. 
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Mr. Jenkinson offered a 
some recent ex at Great 
and exhibited a few of the 
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the erection of new ones in the diocese. The 


tion (each) of Besford and Wixford churches. 
The committee had entrusted the design of a 


corporate , 

figure of St. Oswald, bishop of Worcester, who 
first established a mo 
cathedral church of St. Mary, which he entirely 
rebuilt. The seal represents the bishop in the 
act of — g the stone —— the builders had 
previously in vain attem to mo ward 
the aoe cilia © tanail: model of which is | height than such old buildings stood previously 
introduced on the other side of the bishop, 
thus commemmorating the building of the 
cathedral, and ns miracu Poa incident recorded 
in connexion with it. re was adopted, | ° eS , 
after which the bishop of tke dineutle we re.| ings. The peculiarity in this case was that the 
elected patron, and Earl Beauchamp president, 
for the year. The vice-presidents were also re- 
elected, the name of the Dean of Worcester, 
Lord Alwyne Compton, being substituted for 
that of the late Dean Yorke, and the officers of | 8T@™' 


chair. Mr. Charles Smith read an interesting 
paper on “ Bells: their History and Uses.” 


having been refused an advance of wages of a 
penny per hour, intend to come out on strike on 


y 
the 6th of March. 
labourers engaged in the erection of the South 
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Setar tt ers ane 
eben at eer 
7d. per hour, under protest. 
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, and used-np household things of 
8, during the Roman period. Other pits, dug 
to receive refuse, were all along the 

slope down to the allavium, but from their small 
size the variety of objects is not so great. The 
great interest of the discovery lies in this, that 
we had an opportunity of investigating for our- 
selves all the objects associated together in one 
refuse-pit, and so, probably, referable to one 
—o obviously belonging to one locality. 
eare apt to lose sight of the fact that the 
Roman occupation of this country extended over 








NEW TRAMWAYS 


Leeds.—The Leeds system of tramways,—sofar 
as the company’s present Parliamentary powers 
—has now been completed by the Wortley ex. 
tension; and this last section was, on the 25th 
alt., inspected by Major-General Hutchinson, on 
behalf of the Board of Trade. For a consider- 
able time the section from Wellington-street, 
along Wellington-road to the Crown Inn, has 
been for traffic, and the portion now com- 
pleted at the Crown Inn, New Wortley, 
and goes up Tong-road to a point beyond the 
Star Inn, in Upper Wortley. The length of the 
new section is about a mile, and the gradient 
Se) 18. The line has been laid 
. : continuous iron chairs and steel rails u 
a -“ pores evidence ~ Page en & Rilhinfien of concrete. A portion ol tia vende 
the date of the pit. The Roman bricks ae listen beeke ete 


built into the walls show that it is not pre-|" Duwndee—The Dundee and Lochee tramways 


Wor _—The annnal’ wsoting of the Wer and the extension of the Perth-road line were 


2 : recently inspected by General Hutchinson on 
cester Diocesan Architectural and Archzological ‘ 
Society was held on the 18th ult. The nn behalf of the Board of Trade. General Hatchin- 


port, | gon, at the close of his inspection, complimented 
read by Mr. J. H. Hooper, one of the h Mr. Mackison, the burgh surveyor, on the excel- 
secretaries, recapitulated the work done in| jence of the work, remarking that he had never 
the way of restoring old churches and in| seen a better-laid line. 


3 


objects of every-day life, but I am not aware of 
any systematic investigations having been car- 
ried on with a view to illustrate this point. 
Opportunities such as will probably not recur 
have been allowed to pass away. We have, 





LIGHT CASE. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS Vv. KINO, 

Tis was a motion (Chancery Division) to 
restrain Mr. C. J. Kino, tailor, carrying on 
business at 164, Fenchurch-street, from erecting 
any ing on the site of certain old buildings 
in Fenchurch-street which stood in front of the 
church of St. Dionis Backchurch to a greater 


Society had contributed 101. to the restora- 


seal to Messrs. Wyon, adopting the 


in union with the 


to their being takei: down, or so as to darken or 
obstruct the ancient lights of the premises of 
the plaintiffs, as the same were enjoyed previ- 
ously to the taking down of the said old build- 


ground formerly occupied by the church of 
St. Dionis Backchurch is at present vacant, 
without any buildings on it. In January, as 
already reported, an interim injunction was 
ted on an er parte application of the plain- 
tiffs, and on their giving the usual under- 


taking as to damages. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall said the present application 
was s novel one, for the buildings in respect of which 
the plaintiffs claimed the easement of light did not at pre- 
sent exist, The plaintiffs’ contention was, that as bens 
could hereafter build a new building where the chure 
formerly stood, they had the same right to come to the 
Court to restrain an infringement of ancient lights as they 
would have had if the old buildin (the church) or a new 
building erected in its place, with the same lights, 
been now in existence. The present application was a 
very spanier appest to the jurisdiction of the Court. If 
the the right of ancient lights they claimed, 
soe ieee tent on thats rinks until the vacant land was again 
built over. At present, no one could anticipate where the 
windows in the future buildings to be erected on the site 
of the ne be. No hanes o easing oh om 
present ti t was no present injury necessitati 

atoms any future possibility of injury was not a 
ground for the interference of the Court. The motion 
must be refused, and the costs would be costs in the 


the application of Mr. Pearson, -» his Lordship 

i to the if any) sustained by 
a Wy cocoa af the oo parte inenotion whieh 
had been by the plaintiffs. 


the association were also re-elected. 

Berkshire Archeological and Architectural 
Society.—A meeting of this Society was held at 
Reading on the 26th ult., Sir John Conroy in the 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
Aberdeen.—The Aberdeen operative plasterers 


Dublin.—On the 25th ult. the bricklayers’ 








Home Life in Japan.— On the 26th ult. the 
of the Society of Arts was occupied by 4 
crowded audience to hear a lecture on “ Home 
Life in Japan,” by Mr. C. Pfoundes, long resident 
in Japan. The lecturer deprecated the Japanese 
being judged by the accounts of superficial 
observers, or by the standard of the class of 
natives at the treaty ports. He spoke of his 
thirteen years’ life amongst them as fall of 
experience of their kindness, high culture, re- 
the Greunioor | finement, and high moral . At 4 
have struck |conclusion of the lecture the chairman, tr. 
Richardson, commended the effort to srouse 


week. 
Liverpool and Birkenhead.—At 9 meeting of attention to Oriental study. 
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AN IRON CHEST. 

Srm,—The Builder for February 14th (p. 187) 
contains a notice of “a curious wrought-iron 
muniment-chest,” the description of which I 
was greatly pleased with. ; 

Some time last year IT by auction 
an old iron chest which had been removed from 
Handsworth Church (a village five miles or so 
from Sheffield), the make is exactly as described 
by Mr. E. C. Robins, exeept that the plates 
which conceal the mighty lock -work are 
engraved with an ornamental design, but no 
figures. My chest is not so large as the one 
under notice, being only about 3 ft. long and 
1 ft. 6 in. wide and deep ; it pris bolts and 
two dogs. Five strong hinges, which run across 
the lid and down the back of the chest, are 
bolted together; in fact, the chest is bound or 

all over, making itJook in squares (one 
very and heavy handle is on each end). I 
have had it restored, and the following quotation 
from Shakspeare gilded along the front edge of 
the lid, the colour being dark green,—‘ Fast 
bind, fast find, a proverb never stale in thrifty 
mind.” The lid projects over, and when thrown 
down the bolts strike against the edge (sides and 
front) of the chest, and thus it becomes locked, 
and is opened by the key being placed in the 
lock, which is the centre of the lid. It reminds 
one of the fate of the lady in the old song of the 
“ Mistletoe Bough.” 

Feancis Hagrison. 








A NEW HOARDING. 


Srr,—I have just introduced and patented a 
new style of hoarding for builders, shop-fitters, 
&c. Its advantages are as follow :—(1.) Being 
made in sections, 3 ft. wide and of any required 
height, it can be screwed together in half an 
hour without disturbing the pavements for posts 
or shoring, which is necessary with ordinary 
hoardings. (2.) Its appearance is decidedly 
respectable, and, being painted a plain colour, 
has a much better effect than the usual col- 
lection of old planks, shutters, &c., defaced 
withadvertisements. (3.) It is very cheap in 
first construction, and may be used constantly 
for some years, as-all is portable and there is 
very little wear and tear. (4.) The hoarding is 
supplied with the usnal appliances in an im- 
proved form, such as letter-boxes, entrance- 
doors, &c. I intend mannfacturing them for 
the trade. There is one now erected opposite 
Carter’s seed-warehouse in Holborn, just below 
Little Queen-street. Freperick Sacer. 

*,* This hoarding appears to have consider- 
able advantages. 








CARLISLE REFECTORY. 


Ancient Buildings, published in your last issue, 
he gives me the credit of the design of sundry 
rather eccentric stone props, inserted under the 
groining of the crypt. 1 beg to point.out that 
he has been misinformed as to this small inci- 
dent in the modern history of the building, and 
that at no time did I insert any stone props 
whatever, eccentric or otherwise. 
Cuantes J. Ferovson, ¥.8.A, 








THE VOUCHER SYSTEM. 
IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


Grz,—An important decision was given at the 
County Court on ‘Monday, the 1 of , Pola 
in the ection is» brick and sand dealer, and the 
efend- 
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the defendant ‘s foreman denied, he being 

the tickets far the goods delivered, viz. se gseny 

of the alleged delivery and one for bricks the next day, 

Pa ee however, i a ed 
sant sbi wher 

Salivary by the ke professed to 

the onus on the defendant to prove, as ‘ 

carman hed bricks from the field, where ‘ t 

thee delag amr with the whole system of tickets, which 

has been upon as the only true check sen eros 

delivering goods. Therefore any carman may- 8 and 




























parties os = Loemperae Oh 4 rather unde 
ae pe ey Boy se Fa A any weight ; 
Linge quootition, and should think 4 t0 be to thetaterest | eight was never mentioned to him. As to 
of the Builders” Association, and others, to find « remedy | the condition of the timber, some was pretty 
for their own protection. A Reriasp.Buipss, sy one ne Sree rae swore ie 0 
state. had. called attention of 
Mr. Buckle, jun, to the ed state of the 
POGS. timber, and reply was, “ will be no 
LSS Se oe eee Seen a eee eee 
last insne. "it should have yee Ihave sh ‘shat | left it ig ares acca say whether ing up, 
the wettest counties, situations, and seasons the v po | ae 
are, ae a rule, by far the most heslthy.”” structure was overweighted, ad w 
I take this opportunity to ae Oe steeing they were justified in a criminal charge 
statistics on the comparative La negnille and against Mr. Bull or Mr. . After an 
valleys might be obtained by questions to the hour’s deli > fo r 
medical offic of raral district, simply a to the epinioe 8 deliberation, 5 j and a verdict of 
tac pecan ts Sea aad ani eocdeninl Dane, and added « rider that 
are not to be relied on as the lover pastt eee pee 8 wes overloaded through an error of 
inhabited | thove of the poorer classes ; bat eomperiaots judgment. pe 7 
Soon steele ae eee , . 
investigations have ne, they tondte then pagan ma GAS JOTTINGS. 
excess of ver onthe hile. G. A, Rowarn, 








ACCIDENTS. 
Fall of Buildings at Fulham.—On the 27th 
ult. three shops being erected for Mr. Scoles, in 
Crown-road, Fulham, fell down, Eighteen men 


















were working on them at the time, three of | of Gas-works have 
whom were buried in the raina. One of them, | now been additions have been 
named Hassell, was injured while ta to| made at a cost of 5,0001,, under the direction of 
extricate his brother.and a man named jina.| Mr. Moore, who has acted at once as gas 
The accident may have heen caused by the| engineer, architect, draughteman, and clerk of 
failure of the brickwork uader the enda of the| the works. The principal features are the re- 
bressummers, or of one of ine 2 Sees a of the retort-house, by 
cause of disaster. The inquiry . be | which cok, aan of ee, 
whether or not there was the projection | cent.; in other instead of the supply 
of brickwork, or the Pee lg Mec in ite | being limited to500,000 cubic feet, the maximum 
absence, and a stone templet under each end of | power will be nearly a million cubic feet per 
the bressummer; or had they been digging too hay. The work has been executed by Messrs. 


Fall of a Wall at Derby.—A dilapidated wall 
in Cheapside, Derby, fell the other night, and in 
the débris two boys, named Shepherd and r 
Burton, were buried. They were extricated.and| Dundee Gas Commission 








~ i ne A few days painter, the tenders for the tank, of ‘Mers rs. Stewart 
named Henry Young, in the a of Mr.| & Oreber, at'6,2501., was accepted. 
Walklett, was cleaning: ry windows on 
of a house in St. Giles’s, Oxford, when one of re 
oe te ae ee ay 

nse. He was conve mary, where Raising 
tthe Fall pape panied Level of Road. Ses omnt Baer oe 

Fall of a Té ay a v. 

The inquest on the bodies of the six unfortunate | Corporation of Dudley, png ta Queen’s 


persons who lost their lives by this calamity 
was opened on Saturday last, by the coroner for 
East Surrey. Formal evidence as to the 
of the occurrence, and as to the extrication and 
identification of the bodies, was taken. The 
inquiry was resumed on Wednesday, when 
Walter Lewis, a labourer, in the of 
deat ho was piling Sissban euteien moeagiog: 

ent he was piling tim . 
Timber had never been stacked on that rae 
before. John Joseph Buckley, son of Mr. 


John Buckley, the proprietor of the : } 

deposed he the business 1875, and that,-as'the | had no right 
pecans pi Fan structare which had to insist on the road ‘being at the level to 
fallen not been three months erected. it had subsided, he was not entitled to 
weight overhead upon it at the time it fell was | Compensation. 








He believed the because the which covers the 
gave way pathy abbgedew er pa, erate totes nerthwtat a8 ot ha balld- 
and found that three of the piers had nonx the grayed negsseen, Gapoeiie the Harr. 
found # cesspool 2 ft. from the Cloisters. iin the vaults repose the 
informed that at the time the stage of several distinguished persons, Prince 
Western train passed by “py of ia being one of those most 
itnesn, Lantid. ‘sockaek’ Gia he Hitherto no monument cr 
the top of the stack when trains ‘tablet has marked the The lower portion 
| quickly, and felt the stack shake. of the erection 2 oe eee 
ward, the district surveyor, was called, of Forest of Dean stone, with the ¥ 
said he had no control whatever inscription round the base :—“ Ad majorem 
structure in to the So. Se ee 
about it, and never saw it.. The yo in §.in. oaptiels, conte” from Wes 
proceeded to Mr, Buckley’s premises to view! to be of the fourteenth century. 
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for the Bromsgrove 
industry :— 
“In the Bromsgrove district and at Catshili, destitation 
and ge” show themselves 
y 


amongst the 
nailers. 7 ~ ~ industry has been dwindling for several 
Ind tlood cannot compete withahons modes of manufacture 
hi w are 

Woks upon thie as a doo inluttry, and Sie its would 
be true kindness upon part who 
ought to be the best judges of the matter, if they frankly 
told the men 


a aes ine eh hanglg se, basged up by fle 


hopes of an adequate improvement 
fulfilled.” 


Suggested Amendment of the Sanitary 
Act.—The Sunderland Local Board in seeking 
the co-operation of other local boards is urging 
the Local Government Board to obtain 
of the 252nd ee the Sanitary Act, whic 

uires that any : 
of ‘building bye-laws must be taken within six 
months of the date of the offence being com- 
mitted. Very often these offences, such 
surreptitious connexions with sewers, are 
discovered till long after the six months have 
expired. An extension of time, it is urged, 
should be granted, or it should be made six 
months from the date of the 
offence. 

Rood Screen.—The ok are rood-screen 
at St. Michael’s (old) Ch , Honiton, is to be 
restored, at the expense of the trastees:of the 
Honiton Charities. Mr. Edward Ashworth, 
architect, has made the necessary plans, and 
taken measurements of the old detail, and, with 
the view of having the restoration carried ou 
well, Mr. Edwin L. Luscombe and Mr. Harry 
Hems, both of Exeter, were asked to give 
tenders for the proposed renovation. At a 
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oe 


meeting, on the 24th ult., the Trust selected Limi 


Mr. Hems to carry out the work, and he has 
received instructions to commence forthwith. 
The screen, which is one of the finest in Devon- 
shire, is nearly 50 ft. long. 


Sewerage, Wigton.—An inquiry was held 
at Wigton on February 28th, by Mr. 8. J. Smith, 
C.E., into the proposed works of sewerage for 
the town. The scheme has been pre by 
Mr. John 8. Hodgson, C.K., Hexham, Lei proce 
the works required for land purification of the 
sewage. The estimated cost amounted to 6,7001. 
Objections were raised to the site of the disposal 
aa = = remarked that the works 

ould materia‘ fit the surrounding land 
lowering the level of the water-courses aban 
— The details of the scheme were 
and the inguiry termi 3 
vite’ os be rminated, Mr. Smith havin 

“Mortar” at Wimbledon.—At a recent 
Meeting of the Wimbledon Local Board, 
surveyor, Mr. Mason, reported that he had dis- 
covered @ builder erecting @ portion of some 
new houses with mortar composed of two-thirds 
garden-mould, one-sixth screened ballast, @ 
one-sixth lime. The walls built with ‘Si 
mixture were very unsafe, and he had called or 
pebersen to pull them down, and cease using 

ure a8 mortar, whi 
had complied wri , which request the builder 
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opinion of ‘the society the 

takes to do laundry-work Yor others than the 

in ual residents of the which 
situate should be deemed to have 











4 y; 
it was unanimous! 
& Competitive exhibition in on serge ora 
company be held during the present year. It 
was agreed that an application be made to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company for the use of their hall 
for the purposes of the exhibition, 


The New Fruit and Vegetable Mar 
The City Press announces that Mr. Dep -7 
L. Taylor will lay the Sccaisiten deawok tn 
Central Fruit and Vegetable Market on Wed- 
agp y = ‘ess we We published a view and 

b id Build 
17th last. se ei 


Building Exhibition.—It will be seen in 
our advertising columns that an exhibition of 
building and ishing appliances is fixed to 
take place in the Hall, Islington, 
during April. The absence of names led us to 
disregard the first programme sent to us, but 
we are now informed that a number of well- 
known firms are taking part in the arrangements. 

Clogher Cathedral.—This Cathedral 
about 100 years ago) has lately been 
rated and embellished, principally at the cost 
of the Taylor family. The ing was con- 
tracted for and executed by Mr. James Evans, 
of Clogher; the designs, ornaments, and other 
embellishments being executed by Dr. Bailey, 
the rector. 

A New Bath and Lavatory Tap. — Mr. 
Henry Masters, a Bristol architect, has devised 
an inexpensive a: 
trolling bath and la le 
informed, been adopted by the Bristol Water 
Works Company. 


Architects.— We understand that Mr. Charles 
Smith, F.B.[.B.A., whoa short time since served 
the office of Mayor of Reading for two succes. 
sive years, has been nominated a Justice of the 
Peace by the Lord Chancellor. 


Choice Engravings.—A collection of early 
coloured engravings, and of choice engravings 
after Turner and others, will be sold by auction 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods on the 
Sth inst. , 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
decided to continue the electric light on the 
Victoria Embankment for another six months. 


—————$ 








TENDERS 


For the erection of a public hall and minor rooms at 
Whittlesey, for the Whittlesey Public Hall Company, 














ited. Mr. William Crisp, ed 

Swann ce 21,74 0 0 
Parmenter .....0.01css-re-crsesseeessene 2,680 O O 
Bateman 1,447 0 0 
Bennett Bros, .....cssersereeseeres «. 1,480 0 0 
Rands 36 0 0 
Hicks 1,320 0 0 
Ashley & Andrews (accepted)... 1,227 0 © 





For the erection of eight cottages at Hemel 
Herts, for Mr. Walter B. Bailey. Mr, Walter T. Peldon, 
























































architect :— 
J. Sear... 21,500 0 0 
W. Sear 1,450 0 0 
Horn 1,360 0 0 
Flint. 1,160 0 0 
Monk (accepted) ....c0rsee0 soos 1,140 0 0 
the erection of a yee of houses in Crownfield- 
sok’ Seathe for the Real Property Investment Asso- 
ciation, Limited. Mr. William Crisp, architect _~, 
Knight & Dustow eeaneeeeneetesese . a 7 : 
Rovner (accopied] seis 0 0 
mission church, Newhaven, for the Rev, E, P. 
Hn een Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, architect :— 
eat our 3 
Ch 
Mattock Bros. 06 peenebees cennnnpaneee 1,993 0 0 
a Hs $ 
Nightingale Bros. eeeeeeeet eens oe 1,765 0 0 
Morris (accepted) ..+..s.0veserere . 1,875 0 0 
additions, alterations, and repairs st Dalston Juane- 
Bap Ch Messrs, Searle, Son, & Hayes, archi- 
eee oe iO SD 
Niron 1,987 0 0 
Bamford .. 1,987 0 0 
Wilson & Extod  .ncrvcccnerersee eteee or : ; 
Thompeon , 
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- £21,945 0 0 
Baptens @ Cnndlich aneicaveatiheeen 887 17 0 
Panter & Powdiics "$2.8 8 
een 0 0 
Btiness @Co................... 508-0 6 
Pete, Welle, @ Co vosinnnnanunsen 719 6 0 
Lidstone & G00 .......cscccscscseoce.s ‘ 4 ° ° 
Green ... 672 0 0 
‘Btephenson (sccepted) .......,... - O00 
For erecting new bakehouse ovens and chimney. 
of the workhouse, Havill.strect,” Cathet? iene 
the 
of the Poor of the pari 
——  &. parish of pe 
plied :-— 
ah 9 0 
a Ss 
Dove Bros. vesecces 1,699 0 0 
Braid & Co. scesserers 15500 0 0 
1,500 . ° 
pe army 1400 8 8 
Smith 1407 0 0 
Falkner 1,47 0 0 
Be va 3 3 
Thompson 1,474 0 0 
Goad.. 1,469 0 0 
MMOOLD.GE.. ....0cccccccccrseeesesore - 140 00 
Went & Perkins ............ccccccees 1,439 0 0 
Tarrant £80on ...... ecorescnseccengees 1,008 (0 8 
Wall 1,40 0 0 
2 imo 3 
Saunders... 1325 0 0 
Alflatt & Thorn. 1320 0 0 
For the ereetion of schools ant Bowl Albert- 
road, Aston, near Birmingham, Aston School 
Board, Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. Guastities sup- 
plied by the architect :— 
School Board 
W483. Wath........05700 0°O ..219b se 
Moffatt oy amen 8008 oo .., 1,908 0 2 
8 helenae 80900 0 0 oss 00 
Surman & Son 8,078 0 0 ... 1900 0 0 
EINE cctrtiscecssccscceces 6,040 0 0... 1920 0 0 
Pritchard & Feltham... 7,858 0 0 ... 1,857 0 0 
Parton 7,811 0 0 ., 1,893 0 0 
. 7,73 00 .,, 1910 0 0 
Bowen..... 7,739 0 0 ... 1,858 0 0 
ER 7,767 0 0 ... 1,820 0 0 
Jeffery & Bon ............ 7690 0 0 |... 1870 0 0 
ao, sedmeceee 7,628 00 ... 1,838 0 
OF EGON scecsssseses 7.476 3 1 .. 181616 4 
Wilson :& Son".......... 7,159 0 0 .. 1,70 0 0 
* Accepted, subject to approval ef Eiucation Depart- 
F les, 
workshops hogs = oti &c., for Mr. A Brigg. 65, 
‘road, 
Hearle & Son. £24,332 0 0 
Smith 4,239 0 
‘Wood Bros. .......... engeatioens coe 4278 0 0 
Sherman 4012 0 0 
Judd 3,838 0 0 
Wire . Beso 0 0 
Hobern 6,520 0 0 
Thomason 3,500 © 0 
Johnson 3,426 0 0 
Palmer 3,200 0 0 
For four carcasses for villas in West Green-road (includ- 
drains, fences, front walls, £c.), for the Co-operative 
Peonaey toa Builders’ Supply Company. Mr, Spencer W. 
architect :— 
7 21,880 0 0 
. 1,764 0 0 
a 1700 0 0 
Aitchison & Walktet....cc00 eoee 1,712 00 
Revised and accepted for two carcasses each :— 
White 800 0 0 
‘Ferguson so 0 0 
High-street, Croydon, for the 
green Land sed we Company, Limited. Mr 
R Price, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. H 
od 
00 
vet, te 3! 
Z 1,869 0 0 
Hats 1,821 0 0 
~« 1,798 0 0 
ae 1,752 0 0 
Tayler 1,700 0 0 
For erecting and fitti e new brewery of Hounslow, or 


the ‘Bre y, Limited, 
Contract No 1.— Building. 











’ eeredeebeastoreersecees £1,792 0 0 
Adamson & Son. ; ie ° ; 
(accepted) stbarevebssvesices Uns 0 0 
Contract No. 1.—Plant and Fittings. 
ves 3 3 
CO. rccrssserrcvsersoerseeosers 1,329 
¢ EE cc Gecsapteal cesieneen® 1,277 7 0 
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sappiieden i's Co, (accepted)... £4,963 0 0 




























































































































































































5 
THE BUILDER. [ Marcu 6, 1880, 
{ _— 
Bellhouse Church, Esser. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
i the Odesss-road schools, Forest-| For restoration of Ramsden 
se feces, for'the West Hom School Board. Mr. J.T. | Mr. Pred. Chanasiige, arebitoct, eo geese ertEtT | ome tenet ant TIFLE-PAGE ifr the Vslume of last yor 
4 ewman, tect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis Ww oe 0 0 or path des lnaey : nn wee Sie Dette 
| & com Bros £3,973 0 4 Letch (accepted) .........r0cernvseee 600 0 0 A COLOURED TITLE-PAGe oe may be hed, gratia, on 
; B. 0 Bd. nen seppeessespeneecesons Hog ; 0 For rebuilding and restoring after fire a warehouse in CLOTH-CASES for nig the Nembamare now sd, price ts. 64. 
Hosking 3,879 0 0 Chureb-lane, Whit , for Messrs, Perkins & Son. ueasinesmetane saiasskean 3 
\j Merter 3,748 0 0 Messrs. R. L. Curtis & ye.6 8 Masienaeeente ae tee Strings, hold s Mowth’s 
Reed 3,608 0 © gaee 660 0 0 THR THIRTY.SRVENTH VOLUME of Te Bade” (oound) for 
—— S30 0 8 ieee hin cc eee year 1879, price Ove 
: North Bros. Pettitte ry 3,520 . Reid & Son ” S . ‘ SUBOCRIBERY YOUUNIRR on being sat te the Oe wi 
Th stian-street, for osking 
| afer, anata lee, icons somr a| Moree so 9 = 
| kle, architects. Quantities supplied :— detached house in Heathfield. Bath Stone of 
| winekio, ardbihes mes 4 Rd wm, ¥ Mr J. tripe Mr. Richard -| BANDELL, SAUNDERS, 4 2 80. (Lett, 
H ae Secret eenenseeeesescs 6:90) 0 0 son, architect, Quantities ae ae ae Quarrymen and Stone 
1 Greenwood €,008 0 0 — pone ol Lies ct Fetus on er Genito sell Teche, 
: i Higgs & Hill .. alien oe -5 ° Barnes ee ° 9 also cost of transit to eny part of the Kingdom, 
: 4: Hall, il, Beddaii, & Co. ng nate 5,70 0 my Winter (accepted) ......... coshuhs 765 0 0 Te tes Cle Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.} 
: church and tower 0: . 
Rik Kine he = of London Mr. Thomes| Fors house at Redhill, for Mr, W. Perkise m= Sostsbaa anit Sam SO ¢ 
; Mil Merritt & a Guat et 0 0 Peat. a x : of best quality. i delivered at sare of 
b | Colls & Son ; Her 4 0 Winkworth & Worsecli ocvibcalcasobe ~ 35 0 °¢ the United m, given on application to 
| = eee ae See: | oe eee ae 
iy L. H. BR. Roberts s.sssccesnneen 1,439 2 wag | inster, : ickmay, 
ie: Macey & Some .....:ssesessesssererees ms . od Sone ee mee yriete ees a 4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. } 
Fi Crabb . John Giles & Gougk, architects. Quantities by Mr, C, H Bath Stone. 
yi erection of 8 villa residence in the Venner-road, : ; SUMMER DRIED, 
acaukek, for Mr. Sydney Smith. Mr. C. J.C. Pawley, ee Higgs “haa 0 0 STOKE GROUND, and ‘ 
. ne TT SS £1,925 14 0 BERN OY 5s. sscrccsossecdnosictetecsie , CORSHAM DOW 
| Smith pecan 1,404 0 0 po ag rE ines 4 $ Supplied in any quantities on the shortest notice. 
Holliige & Seaart (accepted) ... 1,350 0 0 ivi & Mandal ooo cass ccscsccccssss 10,190 ‘ : PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt.} 
ii For alterations at Friars’ Wille Lodge, Richmond. Mr. 0 0 halte. 
Eiward Maynard, architect 250 0 0 90 Seyssel, Patent Metallie Lava, and 
Geaapen 618 0 0 White Asphaltes. 
Beal a. ¢:< TO CORRESPONDENTS. M. wdinciviey © ene & 00a 
roe Lectures ofessor Barry.—The sixth and last 
Sweet & Loder (accepted).......0+.. 425 0 0 am pirate me ~ Be No. 90, Fab paler E.0.. [Avvz.} 





- - —R 8.—H. W. W.—M, V. aM. 

fa timber-framed pavilion-museum,| ©. 5 —W. Son & aus M—G. G. ’ 

winkipbaons, sobs eum in six weeks, at New Brighton, mag og Fr, rig yar nike at phe a = i a 

for the New Brighton Novelty and Amusements Cosaey, en 8-5 BSR as gr monnel . (ile. a and a og ss 
Mr. W. Larner Sugden, architect. Quantities by —R F.—R. T.—J, F. (thanks).—K. E. (next week).—J. H. (erceived on “aly vores ee Glenn), Off 




















































































































architect :— too late). 
Bleakley .. £930 0 0 ‘duane Cengita ae, Geum be concen ot alte i arches, warehouse floors, 
Forde aes S ty tho mame and chtsan afar Uae aor Eee ae iis socks, euibleh oxtthadl.cak salesmen. 
Smith & Co. 475 d Apvr.} 
425 0 0 publication. granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ 
pitestey 398 0 0 We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
7a a I IE SIE IE 389 0 0 addresses. Whitland Abbey Green Siates. — The 
Wilson 360 0 0 Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st aliar tint of these stout, durable 
B $29 9 0 = ema ca Blates recommends them for Churches, Man- 
: reste 2 
Sugden’ 310 0 0 sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
Hendersca (accepted) ......--+-sr0+ mee 0 CHARGES FUR AI)VERTISEMENTS, booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
For completing five rural eh, Soetinge and building two | SITUATIONS VAUANT, PanTNEKSHIES, aPPRENTIO“sUIPS | MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, R.S.0., South Wales.— 
new ones, Tor Hall (Stoke-on-Trent) improve- TRADER, AND GENERAL ADVERTIARMENTS. C Apvt.] 
ments, for Mr. John Keats. Division II. Mr. W ae @ix lines (about ony waren ae QUE. scocesccsaestic ~s 
Sugden, architect. Quantities by the architect :— ah oleae _— Se sis ae S J. 8 i & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Heath (accepted) ecsccgsoererreseccncsces £582 10 0 isements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
= mae to clan Sears See MNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &o. 
For Sisters’ House and chapel, W yndham- road, Camber. GITUATIONS WANTED. MARBLE CHI - 
well. Mr. F. W. Hunt, architect :— POUR Lines {about THIRTY or ander nee 6 | WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Haylock ey] 00 Rach additional! line (about ten words) ....... ersevee Om 64. ; to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Knight Boe cvvcwee $400 00 | “WHET AUS came “Tenande> | Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. (Aprr.] 
Downs & Co. (accepted) sree. 4,330 0 0 2 ca CO 
or the erection of h Whittle Wood THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS A8 UNDER ;— & 3 
ee ate | Re | Ae, 
8u) 
ier iilieen £8,235 _ PREPAYMENT [8 ABSOLUTELY NEORSSARY. IMPROVED HOT a W. ATER 
Ward ....... goss 0 O ee eee oe eS ee ee es = 
Albion Saw-mill Company......... 7,14 0 0 mae Snan tena Pecorino y . 
Hathersall 7,117 0 0 : ‘Addremed to No, 46, Ontherine-strest, 9.0 FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
- Riley, 7,057 3 0 for the current week's iasue must reach the office | Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitala, 
Sparling 6,971 10 0 before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. Greanhouses, So. 
; Eaves 6,800 0 0 The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST)- Manufactories, 
Brown) 6,800 0 0 MON LALs, &c, ett at the Office in to Advertisements, anc OFFICES AND 8HOW-ROOMS :— 
; Wanesd ceo. ja er eee OMY eit “| No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
mn 
a) | Marelen Ben? _TuEuS OF SUBSCKILPTION. DORSET SQUARE, | LONDON, N.W. 
a Victoria ‘Timber and Saw-mills warns BUILDER in Ua oo ire Pas ee Tiastasted: Prevnenn ae. Heating” post free 
Company (accepted) oo... 5,428 610 wy for Twelve Stamps. 
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7 | FIXED COMPLETE. 


7 F. BRABY & CO., 


, ESTABLISHED1837, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


a PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZINC ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER-IS ENTIRELY BISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS AVOIDED, 
THE COST 18 LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, So. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


= ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERFOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


NAN A ORE tr 


od 





